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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a preter guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. 6 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Phil ia Yearly 
Meeting of Fri 4 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, hag 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberai 

course of study. Students for college or busi- 

ness. The home-like surrou make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 

Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 

“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frtenps’ Boarpinc ScHoot ror 
Boys Anp Girts, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
conntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
*happaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 
Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 
For particulars address 
A, DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


“SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar ScHoot.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and the best; combined advaatages of 


address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Springs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Fnends. 
Prepares for , technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. rite for ——- to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
coast Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers.or in other schoo! matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to11 am. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, rgo N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ School, 


FOURTH AND WEST STREETS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Classical, Latin-Scientific, and Scientific courses. 
Fourteen teachers. Excellent equipement. Individual 
attention. Thorough instruction. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 

HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M., Principal. 


Raisin Valley Seminary. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
Opens, Ninth month 2, 1902. 
Jonatuan Dicxixson, Jr., A.M , Principal. 

Is co-educational, prepares for college, is furnished 
with physical and chemical laboratories ; an astronomical 
observatory, with six-inch equatorial telescope. Gives 
a commercial course with stenography and type-writing. 
Send for catalogue. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Tweterrn Street, Puitaperrnia 
; Conveyancing and investing. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
- CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
The Cure of Disease without Drugs 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous prostration, Female 
troub'es,—Chrunic cases genera'ily—cwed without pain 


or drugs. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 
0. 0. STODDARD, E.D., D.U. 
To @. mM, to 4 p.m. 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Other hours by appointment 
554 North 1ith Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstroratHic PHysician, 

No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 


Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination , 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 
a small family. Good wags. Address No. 39, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—ONE WHO THOROUGHLY 
understands genera! housework, in a small family. 
Address No. 40, this Office. 
ANTED.—AN INTERVIEW WITH AN 
educated young man (teacher in a private school 
preferred), with reference to employment during even- 
— for portion of the winter. Address “ Ww” this 
Office. 


ANTED.—BY A SETTLED, REFINED, 

American woman, without incumberance, a posi- 

tion as travelling companion or charge of invalid woman ; 

ood reference SARA GRACE, Oak Lane, Phila’da, 
'a., care of Mrs. K. Heacock. 


WANTED.— LARGE SECON D-STORY FRONT 
room and board, southern exposure. Also single 
room. Central. Address No. 39, this Office. 


ANTED.—MAN AND WIFE, FRIENDS 

preferred, to work small fruit and milk farm. Milk 

sold. Address ALFRED COOK, Ccncord Junction, 
Mass., R. F. D. 


ANTED —A REFINED, CAPABLE MIDDLE- 
aged working housekeeper. Apply or address 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Camp Ground, Pa. 


AN TED.—MOTHER’S HELPFR. A COM- 
etent, refined young woman, to assist with care 
of children, housework, and sewing. Please write fully, 


state age, wages desired and references. Address No. 38, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN TO 
assist as mother’s help in housework and care of 
two children. 3218 N. Carlisle Street, Philadelphia. 


BOARDING. 
PERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 


SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 | 
Street, N. W., Washington D. C. 


The Co-operative Housekeeping Association 


will open September 15 instead of October 1, as first 
planned. A pleasant, sunny house, up-town, in good 
neighborhood, convenient to various car lines, has been 
taken. Applications should be made at once. 
ELIZABETH H. SMITH, 
Young Friends’ Asso., 140 N. rsth St 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 

T° RENT.—DESIRABLE ROOMS WITH 
board, furnished or unfurnished, single or en suite. 

Friends’ family. H E. GREEN, 1707 Mt. Vernon St. 


Valuable Farm at Private Sale. 


The farm of the late Wm. Walton, in Highland 
Township, Chester Co., Pa., is offered at private sale. 
It contains 152 acres. It has good buildings beautifully 
situated, on high grcvnd; an ideal country bome. Be- 
sides an orchard of usual fruits, there are 1,000 thiifty 
peach trees. It is a half mile from Newlin Station, on 
the Pomeroy and Newark R. R., and four miles from 
Coatesville. Address the resident, 

ISAAC P. WALTON, Pomeroy P O., Pa. 


HENRY S. BLACK, 
CATERER, 
267 South Twenty-first Street, 
Puone 1-42-91 D. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Law, Scignce, } STENOGRAPHER 


ConvENnTION 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Buildwwg. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant'n. Phone, 96-07. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH NUSEUN. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


‘This large and well-appointed Tempzrance Hore. 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Keading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Firerroor Fioors. Perrecr Sanitation. Teve- 
pHons. Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. Fil Tarif and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, trom 8s. to 10s. 6 5. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give usa call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, 
Rasidenes, seg Woodetogh: Seocet, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

: Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 





BLUNDERS OF FOLK ETYMOLOGY.— 
A peculiar kind of blundering known as 
‘* folk etymology "’ is responsible for some 
of the queerest freaks of language. An 
easy example will make this clear. Our 
American word carryall, for a kind of ve- 
hicle, is not a compound of carry and all, 
but a slight distortion of the French carri- 
ole, a diminutive of car. The change was 
made in obedience to the universal ten- 
dency to assimilate the unknown to the 
known—to make words mean something 
by associating them with others which 
they resemble in sound. Often there is 
no etymological relation between the 
words associated—as when sparrow grass 
is made outof asparagus. This particular 
corruption was once in such good colloquial 
use that Walker, the lexicographer, wrote : 
‘* Sparrow-grass is so general that aspara- 
gus has an air of stiffness and pedantry."’ 
—([Harper’s Magazine. } 


ONCE upen a time Senator Depew and 
Mark Twain were fellow passengers on a 
trip across the ocean. One night a dinner 
was given, and Twain was called upon to 
speak. Mr. Depew was next called upon. 
‘«Mr. Clemens and I exchanged speeches 
before dinner,’’ he said, ‘‘ and he has de- 
livered mine. His is so bad that I won't 
disgrace him by repeating it.'" Then Mr. 
Depew sat down, while everybody laughed, 
The next morning while Mr. Clemens was 
pacing the deck, an Englishman came up 
to him. ‘*Mr. Clemens,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
always thought that Mr. Depew was a 
smart man, but that speech of his which 
you delivered last night was certainly the 


worst drivel I ever heard.’’—[Public 
Ledger. ] 


LittLE Ruth was spending her first 
night away from home. She was a bit 
restless, and in the morning she was asked 
how she had slept. ‘Pretty well, thank 
you. But I don’t think I slept very much." 
‘* Then you couldn't have had any bad 
dreams, surely,"’ said mamma. ‘‘No, 
mamma, | didn't; but I had two terrible 
thinks.’’—[Youth’s Companion. } 
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SUIMER RESORTS. 


‘Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS ANp 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


TWO NEW PLOTTINGS. 


To meet the desire of many who wish good locatio: s a: 
Buck Hill Falls two new plottings of lots have been mace. 

Plot ing No. 2 contains 50° lots, and adjoins Plotting 
No. 1 on the east,—overlooking the Canadensis \ alicy 

Plotting No. 3 contains 45 lots, and adjoins Plotting 
No. 1 on the west,—on Buck Hill. 

The average size of these new lots is 15,000 s:uare 
feet, which is larger than those in Plotting No 1. Most 
of these lots are unsurpassed as to view and location 
Nearly all of those in Plotting No. 3 are higher than the 
Inn, with extended outlouks. 

In Plotting No 2 the lots are well wooded. Maps of 
the plottings have been prepared, with full particulars 
as to prices, etc. 

The Ion will be open during Ninth month so that those 
interested may have opportunity of inspecting the set- 
tlement and the new plottings. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarces F 
Junxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


“The Hicks’’ and Cottages, 


ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Situated on Sunset Lake, 1,200 feet from the Audi- 
torium—see map, No. 148. Special rates for Conference 
$7 to $10 per wee}. Open all the year. Steam heat 
Send for booklet and map. Write at once as we have 
already booked a large number. 

The finest Hotel of its size in Asbury Park. 

HICKS & CO 


THE LESLIE, Near the Ocean 
FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


Opposite Sunset Lake. Every modern ovement 


im 
and comfort. Special rates to members of Friends’ 
Conference, September. 


THEODORE D. SLOAT, Prop’. 
Hotel Colonial, Opens oe: 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
Friends’ Conferen: e, September. 

Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee o! 
A:rangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


T. V. SILVA, Prop 
‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Cenrrat Ave., Ocean Crrv, N. | 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale s«. James Place. 


Art antic Crrv, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. ihievaise and all modem 
conveniences. T ly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirable for F. . JESSE M. BUNDY, Prep 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 


Ocean Env or Tennessesr Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home. ike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E and H.M. HUMPTON 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


; TeLerHone 2-29-38 D. , 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXVI. 
Ir is through the path of obedience and self-surrender 
that holy souls in all ages have found the Divine 
illumination. EDWARD GRUBB. 


From an address delivered at the Wesleyan Noonday 
Mission, Manchester, England. 


IRREVOCABLE. 
Wuat thou hast done thou hast done ; for the heavenly horses 
are swift. 
Think not their flight to o’'ertake,—they stand at the throne 
even now. 
Ere thou canst compass the thought, the immortals in just 
hands shall lift, 
Poise, and weigh surely thy deed, and its weight shall be 
laid on thy brow ; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 


What thou hast not done remains ; and the heavenly horses 
are kind. 
Till thou hast pondered thy choice, they will patiently wait 
at thy door. 
Do a brave deed, and, behold ! they are farther away than 
the wind. 
Returning, they bring thee a crown, to shine on thy brow 
evermore ; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 
—Mary Wright Plummer. 


A MESSAGE TO PARENTS. 


\ paper prepared by the Women’s Branch of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1902, and distributed with the heading ‘‘ To Parents."’ 


Amonc the various subjects before us at the Yearly 
Meeting for discussion and thought has been the dif- 
ficult and responsible work which belongs to younger 
parents of the present day. A few suggestions made ina 
spirit of deference and sympathy may not be unwel- 
come. We frequently hear the remark from parents 
in the Society of Friends, “‘ It matters little whether 
our children are Friends if they are Christians.’ This 
is a natural sentiment with which from some points 
of view we must all sympathize. But let us examine 
this principle in the light of facts regarding our Society 
and the nation, as well as those affecting the welfare 
of the child. As regards the Society we have from 
year to year an addition to our membership from the 
outside. We gladly welcome all these recruits who 
often bring with them a loyalty and fervor that we 
sometimes miss in in our birthright members ; but on 
the other hand we find that some of those who have 
the advantage of the hereditary qualities developed 
by the Society, as well as special gifts of leisure and 
culture, are gradually drifting from any intimate con- 
nection with it. 

The complaint is sometimes made that the ministry 
in our meetings is not such as attracts young people. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1902. 
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Some failure in this respect has been admitted, and 
we believe that the desire is increasingly felt amongst 
those who minister to meet the needs of the present 
generation. Besides it is well to recognize that there 
may be certain advantages in the principles and 
methods of Quakerism which counteract disadvantages 
of this kind. But in any case is the lack of a power- 
ful ministry the real reason for many of the losses we 
sustain? Members of the Anglican communion are 
themselves regretting the lack of suitable candidates 
for ordination and the absence of power in their 
preachers, and yet it is with this Church that most of 
those who leave us connect themselves. 

A second reason which was doubtless valid in the 
past, is that no scope was found in the Society for 
those who were longing to help forward the work of the 
world. This is certainly not the case to-day. A re- 
port from one of our largest quarterly meetings says, 
‘‘ While some of our younger members are spending 
themselves up to their power, others whom we 
would gladly see joining them do not plunge into the 
stream, but only stand by on the margin and applaud. 
This lack of the help we need both discourages those 
who are actually at work and also prevents our look- 
ing forward to a continuance of the state of efficiency 
to which the quarterly meeting in past years attained. 
Unless some remedy for this state of things can be 
found, it will be impossible to occupy many of those 
fields of service which our Lord is opening before us 
on every hand.” 

Thirdly, our members have been influenced from 
time to time by the fear that our attitude towards the 
sacraments is unscriptural, and they have left the 
Society on that ground. But one of the results of 
the modern light on the History of the Bible, on 
those whose minds have been opened to receive it, has 
been a tendency to emphasize the spiritual nature of 
our Lord’s commands. As many of our brethren in 
the other churches have moved a step nearer to our 
position in this respect, we may consider that phase 
to be passing, or at any rate not pressing. 

Fourthly, there are subtle causes which perhaps 
now-a-days more than ever hinder young people from 
closely connecting themselves with any religious body. 
Self-indulgence, the desire to have ‘‘a good time,” 
the increasing value set on the social influence that 
money brings, are in direct opposition to the discipline 
of a Christian life, and perhaps specially affect mem- 
bership in our religious community. To resist this 
growing wave of materialism, we believe that Quaker- 
ism is a power that can help the world. 


nation and the individual. Sufficient means of life, 
knowledge, and refinement of manner are all desirable 
adjuncts, but without a will that is strong for good 
they are often worse than useless. We believe that 
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the citizens whom England is most needing to-day | cannot be brought home too early to a child. The 


may be produced by firm adherence to our Quaker 
principles, and by effective teaching of our Society’s 
tenets. Forthe sake of our country, we who have the 
training of the next generation in our hands, must 
endeavor to keep alight the lamp of Quakerism. Let 
us not say this with the self-complacency of which we 
are often accused—we are to a large extent trading 
on our reserve fund of character and reputation. The 
strenuous endurance, the absolute integrity of pur- 
pose, the unflinching utterance of truth, and the moral 
courage with which Friends have served their country 
are in many cases giving way to a preference to 
move along the line of least resistance, and to an easy 
acquiescence in the dictum of the majority. It is re- 
cognized that in America the best elements in the 
nation’s greatness have been furnished by Quaker and 
Puritan stock. Our children soon become conscious 
of their citizenship ina great empire. Let us never 
forget to teach them that the highest form of patriot- 
ism is shown in the self-denying conflict with national 
evil. Throughout its history the Society has at least 
endeavored to teach that all God’s commandments are 
meant to be obeyed, not only a selection which may suit 
special circumstances. These principles have produced 
a character trusted by the public. In their own dis- 
tricts Friends are found as councillors, as guardians 
of the poor, as justices of the peace. A professor 
at Cambridge lately said, referring to a number of young 
men who had gone upto the University from a Friends’ 
School: “Send me as many more as you can of that 
set, they bring a high tone with them.’’ A clergyman 
remarked that he hoped the Society of Friends 
would continue to exist, and was commended for his 
breadth of mind. “It is a question of self-interest,”’ 
he replied, “‘ your Society is such an excellent training 
ground: we are glad to receive from it recruits for 
the Church.” 

Shall we not ask ourselves what is our main idea 
as we venture on the difficult task of moulding char- 
acter? Do we from the begining of our children’s 
lives, taking them as gifts from God, truthfully desire 
that they may seek first the kingdom of God? If at 
the bottom of our hearts there is a yet stronger desire 
that they may be successful, wealthy, important, the 
atmosphere of the home will be uncertain and the in- 
fluence unstable. How much depends on the early 
training of children and the atmosphere of the home! 
One of the characteristics of the present day is the 
amount of time devoted to the study of childhood. 
Societies and meetings abound in which parents can 
discuss, or listen to lectures on psychological problems. 
If we would impress high ideals on the minds of our 
children we are told we must start with the earliest 
days in the nursery. The conclusion of most of the 
advice that is given so freely is that to develop a 
steadfast purpose in the minds and hearts of our child- 
ren we must look to the influences of the home. This 
is particularly true of the Quaker ideal. The early 
training, the first ideas as to what is worth doing, and 


what is worth having, will largely influence the after 


life. 
The responsibility of belonging to this Society 
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joy of service in its simplest form can be taught in the 
nursery. When our boys and girls leave school, 
among the many possibilities that open out before 
them, should not the dedication of some portion of 
their time to the work of the Church be one of the 
first considerations? It is important to this end that 
those of us who are older should set a good example 
in undertaking such work and fulfilling our engage- 
ments. If we are loyal ourselves to the service of our 
Society may we not believe that our children will be 
so? We should strongly encourage parents to inter- 
est their children early in the history and affairs of the 
Society into which they are born, developing in them 
that sense of loyalty to itself and its principles which 
it is quite possible to inspire in the young, and which 
will tend to lead them into safe associations and into a 
useful life. 

As our children grow older the question of a 
school arises. There is a growing tendency among 
Friends to send their boys to public schools. The 
results as regards the Society we can only tell as time 
goes on. The historic associations, the wide circle of 
acquaintance, the perhaps wider outlook, are without 
doubt attractive. But the education obtained at a 
Friends’ public school is by no means inferior to that 
at other schools ; nor is the horizon eventually nar- 
rowed, nor the circle of acquaintance limited, for the 
University can supply these wants later on, and the 
impressions and convictions of our boys are by that 
age deeper and more enduring. 

The choice of a place of residence has a marked 
effect on the lives of our children. If we decide to 
settle for a time at a distance from any Friends or any 
meeting, it is hardly likely that our children will re- 
main interested in the Society. 

In facing the more general aspects of a parent's 
responsibility, we recognize that some special difficul- 
ties exist in the present day. As the children grow 
older let us try to keep our minds open to new thoughts, 
that they may be assured of our sympathy. The 
drift of current literature, the shibboleths, the ideals, 
the general outlook, change with each generation. If 
we feel that the tone of to-day is decadent we should 
be able to give reasons for our opinions and ready to 
listen sypathetically to the thoughts and ideals of 
younger minds. 

We would specially wish to give our sympathy 
to those parents who, in spite of devoted endeavor, 
have not yet seen their best hopes realized. ‘ The 
vision is yet for an appointed time; though it tarzy, 
wait for it.” Love is an omnipotent force, and where 
ours seems to effect little, we must remember that the 
Saviour’s is infinite. 

We have spoken of character and its relation to 
| the life of the nation and the individual ; but only as our 
| children are born into Christ’s Kingdom can the 
| noblest development be attained. Love and loyalty 

to Christ must be our first desire for them. 

We have written to you, dear Friends, in a spirit of 
sympathy and humility. We are all conscious of our 

| short-comings, but as we have met together at this 
| Yearly Meeting we have found discussion and _ inter- 
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change of thought to be mutually inspiring. We 
often find that when thus exchanging ideas, truths that 
may after all be quite familiar are presented to our 
minds in a more convincing and forcible manner. 

Ruskin reminds us that ‘‘ Every noble life leaves 
the fibre of it interwoven for ever in the work of the 
world;"’ and Paul writes in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, words which may perhaps best be ren- 
dered, ‘“‘ Let everything be done with a view to the 
building up of character.” 


‘ 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 

NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 33 

THE RESURRECTION, 

GoLpEN Text.—If I go and prepare a place for you, I come 

again, and will receive you unto myself.— 

John, xiv., 3. 
Before study of the Lesson read Mark, xvi. 
xx., 19-29; Matthew, xxviii., 
Luke, xxiv., 50-53. 

As the execution of Jesus took place on the sixth day 
of the week it was necessary from their Jewish point 
of view that the bodies be removed before evening, 
when the Sabbath began. Nothing could better 
illustrate the formal nature of Judaism, at least among 
the priestly class : the dead bodies on the cross would 
defile the holy day, but not so their own cruelty and 
injustice. Let them go through the motions of 
worship, the spirit of it was of secondary importance. 

A wealthy and influential Jew, Joseph of Arimathea, 
who had been attracted by the teachings of Jesus, and 
had secretly become a disciple, though a member of 
the council, went boldly to Pilate and asked for the 
body of Jesus, which was given him. He took the 
body down from the cross and laid it in a new tomb 
near at hand. It is of interest to find that at the base 
of the hill supposed to be the place of execution there 
is a tomb, said to be of the Herodian period. It is 
cut in solid rock and is divided by a low wall into two 
compartments. A door opens into the larger one and 
a small window is cut through in the upper part of the 
smaller one. The larger outer room was used for 
certain funeral ceremonies while the body was laid in 
the other section. Three of the gospels lay emphasis 
upon the fact that the tomb was a new one ; the tomb 
in question shows by certain unfinished surfaces that it 
meets this condition. A groove in the rock outside 
the door shows where a stone was formerly rolled to 
cover the entrance. 

Matthew inserts here a statement that the chief 
priests and Pharisees ‘‘ were gathered together unto 
Pilate” on the next day and arranged for a guard to 
be placed at the tomb, lest there should be a pretense 
that Jesushadrisen. In his account of the resurrection 
Matthew says, ‘‘ an angel of the Lord rolled 
away the stone and for fear of him® the 
watchers did quake and became as dead men.”’ After 
detailing the events at the tomb he relates that the 
watch reported these things to the chief priests and 
elders, and were bribed by them to spread a report 
that the disciples stole the body while they slept. All 
four gospels give detailed accounts of the visits of the 
disciples to the tomb on the resurrection morning and 
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16-20 ; 


John, 


only Matthew mentions the presence of a guard, which 
would hardly have been wholly ignored under the 
circumstances. 

In this we anticipate the accounts of the resurrection. 
These accounts vary somewhat among themselves and 
also from the accounts given in the book of Acts and 
in Paul’s letter to the Corinthians (1. Corinthians, xv., 
4-8) ; but perhaps not more so than might be expected 
in documents of such widely different time and author- 
ship. Without discussing these differences we may 
summarize the appearances of Jesus as follows: In the 
morning early came Mary Magdalene with other 
women to anoint the body of Jesus. Finding the 
stone rolled back and the tomb empty Mary hurried 
away to tell the disciples, while the others, lingering, 
saw the vision of angels, who told them that Jesus had 
gone before them to Galilee and would there see his 
disciples. They went to report this, and soon after 
came Peter and John with Mary Magdalene. The 
disciples seeing that the body was gone went away, 
while Mary remained a little and saw Jesus, mistaking 
him at first for the gardener. Of this the synoptics 
tell the part concerning the group of women, while 
John testifies as to Peter, John, and Mary Magdalene. 
Luke also tells of Peter’s visit to the tomb. 

The next appearance is told only in Luke, if we 
except a passage in Mark, which is not found in the 
oldest manuscripts and is apparently a late addition 
(Mark, xvi., 9-20). Two disciples, not of the twelve, 
met with Jesus as they walked out from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus, a village a few miles away. The Master 
remained with them until evening and then vanished. 
They had not recognized him, but after he had 
disappeared they remembered that it was he. When 
they took this word to the disciples in Jerusalem they 
were greeted with the statement that “the Lord is 
risen and has appeared unto Peter.’ This appearance 
to Peter is not further explained. John and Luke 
agree in indicating that Jesus now appeared among the 
disciples themselves, and even partook of food to show 
that he was nota spirit (Luke, xxiv., 39-43). Thomas 
was absent at this time and John (xx., 26-29), tells 
of another appearance when he was present. 

The disciples, or many of them, now withdrew to 
Galilee and Jesus there appeared to seven of them by 
the sea and to the eleven on the mountain, the first of 
these being told in Matthew and the last in John. 
Apparently the disciples returned almost at once to 
Jerusalem, for Luke tells of the last appearance at 
Jerusalem and the ascension from near Bethany. 
This last, however, is told continuously with the 
appearance to the disciples at Jerusalem mentioned 
before, and neither Luke nor Mark gives any indication 
that the disciples ever left Jerusalem. Neither Matthew 
nor John indicate that the disciples returned from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. 

There are several hypotheses as to the resurrection. 
There is the theory that Jesus was not dead when 
taken down from the cross, but had fainted and was 
afterward revived. Nothing in what we have learned 
concerning Jesus and the apostles would justify us in 
connecting them with such a deception. There is the 
‘vision hypothesis,” basing the whole account on 
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vertain subjective experiences of the disciples, by which 
they were led to a faith in the presence of their Master. 
A variation of this suggests that Jesus was actually 
present in spirit and that the experiences were real, 
though no camera would have taken a picture of the 
risen Lord, and no phonograph would have recorded 
his speech. It need hardly be said that the commonly 
accepted belief is that which follows the Scripture 
account—that Jesus actually appeared in a physical 
body which could be handled (John, xx., 27), and by 
which he could take food (Luke, xxiv., 43). 

We must all concede that our relations with the 
other world, and the nature, indeed, of our own spirits 
are very imperfectly understood. We claim to believe 
in immortality. There seems to be no good reason 
then to deny the possibility of those who have passed 
through the change called death to make themselves 
manifest to our senses. 

This much is certain in regard to this great matter : 
The events of the few days or weeks following the 
crucifixion so convinced the disciples that Jesus was 
still alive and able to deal with them, that they never 


afterwards faltered in that faith even in the most trying | 


of conditions. And their faith was of such a nature 
that it transformed their lives, leading them to give up 
private business and devote their lives to carrying on 


them. A faith which so influences men is true in all 
that is essential. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
LESSON NO. 35. 


LOVING 


Ninth month 14. 
AND OBEYING GOD. 


mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do 
it.—Deuteronomy, xxx., I4. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Deuteronomy, xxx., 11-20. 


Tue third address of Moses recorded in Deuteronomy 


is contained in chapters xxviii., xxix., and xxx. It | 
gives in detail the blessings that will follow obedience, | 
the curses that are the result of disobedience, and the | 


mercies promised to the repentant, concluding with the 


noble passage that forms our lesson for the day. | 


Moses realized that he was growing old, and, knowing 
that he would not be long with his people, he put into 
this message all the prophetic power with which God 


had endowed him, appealing to them to choose life | 


and not death. 


The beginning of our lesson contains the founda- | 


tion principle of the Society of Friends. Moses says 
that the command given to each individual is not in 
heaven, so that some one else must go up and bring 
it down ; neither is it beyond the sea, so that some 
messenger must go to a far land in search of it; but 


it is in the heart, that each one may know what God | 


requires of him. If he loves God and shows his love 
by obeying the voice that speaks to him alone, he 
shall have life and good ; if he disobeys, then his por- 
tion shall be death and evil. He calls upon heaven 
and earth to witness the truth of his words, and im- 
plores his people to choose life, that they and their 
seed may live, and to cleave to God, who alone can 
give them length of days. 
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The intrinsic truthfulness of this message of Moses 
has been proved by the experiences of the human race 
through all the ages of which history has preserved 
the record. No nation has prospered for any length 
of time whose people have generally led unclean, im- 
moral, or even selfish lives; and again and again pun- 
ishment has fallen upon an entire people because their 
leaders have disregarded God’s known laws. The de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire came when her 
citizens loved luxury more than honor. The horrors 
of the French Revolution were possible because the 
rulers paid no heed to the cries of their poor, down- 
trodden subjects. In our own country civil war and 
all its attendant evils were the direct result of human 
slavery, a system perpetuated by those who professed 
to be disciples of him who said, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”’ 

Inasmuch as nations are made up of individuals, 
and ‘‘ only noble citizens can make a nation grand,’ 
it becomes the duty of individuals, especially in a 
land where the people are the rulers, to refrain from 
wrong practices that are common in the community in 
which they live, and to keep high ideals ever before 
them. It is even a sin for them to remain in willful 
ignorance of the ills under which their brothers are suf- 


| fering, when knowledge might enable them to lessen 
the missions which they believed had been laid upon | 


or do away with these ills. 
Because a rich man uses some of his money for 


| charitable purposes we have no right to hold him up 
| as an example, unless we know that he acquired his 


money by honorable means. A man who furnishes 
many of his fellow men with useful employment is a 


| public benefactor, provided he has not crushed others 
| to the wall who were also employers of labor. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy | 


There 
is truth in the saying that we should seek for the 


| greatest good of the greatest number, but we must re- 
| member that no real blessing can ever grow out of a 


willful act of cruelty or injustice. Good may come in 
spite of our errors and sins, but never because of them. 

It was one of the glories of earlier Friends that 
they were “a peculiar people.” There is no virtue in 
differing from other people just for the sake of being 
queer ; but wherever principle is at stake we should 
be willing to endure ridicule and scorn, and esteem it 
an honor to bear the cross of Christ. So long as 


| some of our citizens find themselves shut out of use- 


ful employment because of the color of their skins, 
we must bear a testimony against caste ; so long as 
men (and even women) habitually drink that which 
ruins soul and body, we must wage a moral war against 
the saloon ; and so long as nations send out armies to 
rob and kill the citizens of other nations we must con- 


tinue the appeal to our Christian brethren to better 


acquaint themselves with the life and teachings of the 
Prince of Peace. 


Luxury AND IRRELIGION.—The growth of the 
desire for luxury which is so noticeable in modern 
times is the greatest drawback to religious observ- 


ance. This fact is evident amongst all denominations 
in this and other civilized countries. The whole ten- 
dency of the extravagant and materialistic notions of 
the masses is to subvert religion and all the higher 
impulses of man’s nature.—[Jewish Exponent. ] 
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THE MINISTRY OF SYMPATHY. 

Congregationalist and Christian World. 
WE meet every day persons weighted with care and 
sorrow of which they do not speak. Their business 
life is apart from the inner life. It is possible to know 
them and know nothing of their feelings. But ob- 
servant eyes could not fail to see the shadow and to 
find the reason for it. 

The young clerk with whom you trade every 
week lost his mother a few days ago. Your evening 
paper announced the fact, but it didn’t tell, what her 
neighbors knew, that she was the light of the home ; 
that her boys, sometimes discouraged because they 
got on so slowly in business, took heart again after 
they had talked with her about it. 


much his mother had been to her children. 

The man who delivers groceries at your back 
door has a boy and girl ill with consumption for a 
long time. 


can earn, and he is afraid he cannot keep them there. 
A word of interest from you might give him new hope. 

The policeman on your street has been laid up for 
three weeks, though you have not missed him. 
is just taking up his duties again, hardly strong enough 
to go his round. It would brighten his walk to 
know that you had thought of him while he was ill, 
and were glad to see him back. 

The young woman next door to you has just be- 
come engaged. It seems to her that no event ever 


happened before of such importance, and that no two | 


persons ever cared so much for one another as she 
and her lover do. But the affair took on an added 
importance when a neighbor came in to congratulate 
her. Her heart beat faster, her cheek took a brighter 
glow, and the world seemed more beautiful than ever. 
She is more ready to do a kindness to any one than 
she ever was before, because you are glad in her 
happiness. 


There will be times, perhaps have been already, | 
when you will reach out your hand blindly in the | 
darkness of a great shadow, hoping some one will | 


clasp it. The rude or effusive grasp would bring you 
only added pain, but you know the delicate touch of 
genuine sympathy that carries healing with it. If you 


have known that unobtrusive ministry, give it to some | business men, who realized that smoking during a 


other. 


If you haven’t experienced it yet, learn to 
give it. 


Those who need it are close at hand. It 


may be you can change for them the color of their | 


sky by a word, a touch, a look. 


Ir is given to every one of us to have something 


which the world needs, and which we can give as the 


manifesting of our life-—[Alexander McKinzie. ] 

a€ , 
_ Iris well for bodies of men to group themselves 
into gatherings for the observance of silence, for by 
that attitude of mind alone can the reverent frame be 


attained by which the soul cancommune directly with 
its Maker.—[ Maeterlinck. ] 


The young man’s | 
eyes glistened when a customer, just as he was turn- | 


: ; | a smoker, as I have often done, as he reads or writes. 
ing away, pressed his hand and said he had heard how | 


He has sent them both into a better cli- | 
mate, hoping to save their lives ; but it is taking all he | 


He | the portico to the Chinaman’s opium den. 
eS i 





| and with the other end in 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SMOKING. 
In the INTELLIGENCER of Seventh month 19, Augustus 
Stabler says the influence of tobacco is ‘‘ most seductive 
and difficult to combat because the sensations 
produced are always pleasant to the user;”’ and he 
speaks of the smoker “enjoying these fleeting but 
easily repeated pleasures.’’ This is the claim of the 
smoker, but is it true? Are the sensations produced 
“always pleasant’? I have never heard of but one 
man who did not say his first quid or first smoke 
produced intense sickness : but continued, it benumbs, 
stupifies, the whole nervous system. As soon as the 
direct influence of the nicotine passes off the nerves 
rebel and the benumbing must be done over. Watch 


He will take a few whiffs at his cigar, look at the 


| smoke, and sit a few minutes in a reverie,—that is, 


‘‘an unconnected and loose train of thought.’””’ When 
he comes to himself, he will take a few more puffs, 
lay down his cigar, take up his pen, and write until his 
nerves begin to awake, when his cigar is again resorted 
to, again to putthem to sleep ; and he will talk to you 
about the ecstacy his cigar brings him. It is merely 
It is simply 
a benumbing of, not the nerves alone, but the faculties 
as well. 

The Indians used to “drink” tobacco. They 
would seat themselves in a circle, and the boys would 
wrap a tobacco leaf in a cornblade, set fire to one end, 
his mouth he would blow 
the smoke into the open mouth of the Indian, who 
would swallow it, and they used to become drunk, 
insensible. 

It makes no difference how ‘‘ good” his cigar, nor 


| how moderately he uses it, the smoker is on the same 


road as the woman referred to by Dr. Stabler, and 
will reach the same goal if he perseveres. 

I do not write to criticize Dr. Stabler, but to enter 
my protest against allowing the claim of happiness and 
‘ecstacy ’’ made by the smoker. It is merely absence 
of misery brought on themselves by the use of the cigar. 

I sat at one side of a desk with an influential 
business man on the other side, whose nerves required 
the ‘benumbing effect of nicotine to such an extent that 
he took five different chews of “ fine cut”’ in less than 
fifteen minutes ; and I have often and again sat with 


business meeting was hardly allowable, and in order 

to allay their nerves would chew the end of an unlighted 

cigar. And this is what they call ‘pleasure,’ 

“delight.” It is but the benumbing of a nervous 

irritation brought on by smoking. We should not 

allow the claim made for it. Jounn J. JANNEY. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Tue twenty-third psalm is the nightingale of 
psalms. It is small, of a homely feather, singing 
shyly out of obscurity ; but, oh, it has filled the air of 
the whole world with melodious joy greater than the 
heart can conceive. Blessed be the day on which 
that psalm was born.—[Henry Ward Beecher. | 
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WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF OUR 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

THE query read in our meetings, which asks whether 
Friends are careful to live within the bounds of their 
circumstances, is generally supposed to apply only to 
the expenditure of moneyed income, but it is entirely 
possible for those that have a comfortable surplus in 
bank to live beyond their means. 

include all 
that we are within ourselves, and all the influences by 
which we are surrounded. 


The “bounds of our circumstances ”’ 


The person who has little 
physical strength has no right to undertake the ac- 
complishment of the physical tasks that may safely be 
performed by one whose health is good and whose 
muscles are well-developed—and yet many a woman 
has shortened her life by trying to carry out in her 
own home the same standard of housekeeping that is 
possible for her stronger neighbor. 

When the family income is small, the homemaker 
with a love for the beautiful is often tempted to fill 
her rooms with pretty things of her own manufacture. 
To how great an extent this may be wisely done de- 
pends upon her reserve force of héalth and strength, 
and upon the time that she should devote to the ser- 
vice of others outside of her home. The more com- 
plex the furnishings of the house the greater must be 
the expenditure of time and strength to keep all in 
order. It is better to simplify one’s wants than to 
overdraw nature’s bank account. 

The man who is engaged in business often looks 
enviously upon his neighbor with a larger income ; 
and, although he may have sufficient to satisfy the 
real needs of life for himself and family, he embarks in 
some larger enterprise, only to find that he has neither 
the physical strength nor the executive ability to man- 
age it. Sooner or later the inevitable collapse comes, 
because he has gone beyond the bounds of his 
circumstances. 

Persons whose intellectual gifts are small some- 
times attempt, in social conversation or in public 
meetings, to vie with those that possess shining tal- 
ents, and are, in consequence, pitied or ridiculed by 
their acquaintances. They do not realize that every 
individual who lives his own life honestly and unself- 
ishly is interesting to others, and that if they will talk 
in their natural language of what they know and un- 
derstand, or content themselves with being sympa- 
thetic listeners, they will add daily to their income, at 
the same time that they are helping others. 
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It is possible to live beyond one’s means spiritu- 
ally ; this happens whenever a person attempts to ex- 
press more than he really feels. No one can deliver 
a message that is helpful to another unless it is 
founded on something that has in some way come 
within his experience; and whoever habitually ex- 
presses emotion that he does not feel will in time 
become a moral bankrupt. 

Because they lead to this false expression Friends 
have objected to excessive ritual on the one hand and 
abnormal religious excitement on the other ; but it is 
entirely possible that they themselves are suffering 
from a kindred defect. The purpose of going to meet- 
ing is to hold communion with God; then if anyone 
habitually allows his thoughts to wander aimlessly 
upon all sorts of subjects during the meeting hour, he 
expresses by his attitude an emotion that he does not 
feel. If there are many such in a meeting it loses its 
spiritual power, and there is a falling off in attend- 
ance. Where this happens the members try various 
means to revive the interest in the meeting, not realiz- 
ing that nothing can make it full of the life that re- 
vives and strengthens except the sincere desire of the 
individuals that comprise it to come close to God, 
that they may hear his voice and do his will. 


As to co-education some noteworthy statistics have been 
published by President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, in a recent issue of Collier's Weekly. President 
Butler says, after discussing some of the objections urged 
against co-education : 

‘« But really, these are all dead issues. The American 
people have settled the matter. The fifteen millions of children 
in the elementary schools are all (substantially) being co- 
educated. Of the public secondary schools in 1897-98, 34 were 
for boys only, 29 for girls only, and 5,252 were co-educational. 
Of the private secondary schools, 1,125 were co-educational, 
327 were for boys only, and 538 were for girls only. Of the 
colleges in 1898, 70 per cent.—or, omitting the Roman Catholic 
institutions, 80 per cent.—were co-educational.”’ 

A pamphlet sent out by some Illinois obstructionists says : 
‘*The more the proportion of female students increases, the 
greater is the tendency of young men to flock to those 
universities where the male standard is highest.’’ 
Nicholas Murray Butler says: 


President 
‘From 1890 to 1898, the 
number of men in co-educational colleges increased 70 per 
cent., while in separate colleges for men the number increased 
only 37 per cent.’’ 


MANY people who consider themselves Christians have 
made the plea in all sincerity that certain cruelties are justified 
in war. Itisbuta step from this position to argue that certain 
other cruelties aregustified in times of peace. It is one of the 
foundation principles of American liberty that no one can be 
arrested without a warrant, and that the first right of a prisoner 
is to be advised of the accusation against him and warned that 
he need not incriminate himself. Notwithstanding this the 
police of the various cities of the United States for some years 





ee 


past have been in the habit of subjecting ‘‘suspects’’ to a 
system of rigorous and persistent questioning, sometimes ac- 
companied by a mild form of torture, in order to extort con- 
fession. Persons have even been thus treated as witnesses, 
without the suspicion that they were guilty of any crime, in 
order to extort evidence. 

A recent instance in Chicago, of a man who was tortured 
because the police believed him to be able to give some in- 
formation concerning a murder case, has so aroused public in- 
dignation that it is to be hoped measures will be taken to put 
an end to these illegal proceedings. 


THE editor of Forest Leaves calls attention to the injury 
done to trees in Philadelphia by the excavations for telephone 
conduits, and questions whether these companies have any 
legal right to use any part of the sidewalk. 

When a telephone company destroyed some trees and 


injured others on the property of Dr. Marshall, of the Uni- | 


versity of Pennsylvania, he carried the matter into the courts 
and won a signal victory, proving that a Pennsylvania tree has 
the right to live and grow. 


growing public sentiment in favor of the protection of trees. 


THE Annual Congress of the National Prison Association 


Philadelphia, Ninth month 13 to 17 inclusive. The subjects 
for discussion include the management of State reformatories, 


A few similar efforts to enforce the | 
law would cause corporations to have some respect for the | 


| 





treatment of discharged prisoners, and kindred subjects, by | 


those who have made them their special study. 


interested in juvenile courts and the workings of ‘‘ the 


Those | 


indeterminate sentence '' should attend the evening meeting | | . Be ' 
. ” | it better for him (as quite a number of other young Friends did 


on Second-day, the 15th instant. 


THE address issued by the women’s branch of London 


Yearly Meeting, printed in full as the opening article of this | 
week's issue, is a valuable document, and deserves attentive 


perusal. It presents with great clearness and much persuasive 


power truths which should be well considered by parents in the 
Society of Friends. 


WRITING from Oxford, England, on the 19th of last month, 


J. Russell Smith refers to his letter sent the INTELLIGENCER | 


(published Eighth month 30), and says : 

‘‘In the paragraph where I| speak of simplicity, | give an 
indirect quotation from a speaker at the Conference (on Win- 
dermere). If not too late I should like to make it a verbatim 
quotation, thus: ‘ Luxury is to social service what paralysis is 
to physical strength.’ ’’ 


BIRTHS. 


DeCOU.—At ‘‘ Locust Hill,’’ Bordentown, New Jersey, 
Seventh month 1, 1902, to Joseph and Rebecca S. Hendrickson 
DeCou, a son, who is named Gardiner Abbott DeCou, Jr. 

HAIGHT.—At Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada, Third month 
8, 1902, to Harry Vercoe and Maud W. Haight, a daughter, 
who has been named Margaret McKay Haight. 

JENKINS.—At 527 Maple Avenue, Oak Park (Chicago), 
lll., Eighth month 26, 1902, to Edward A. and Ellen A. 
Jenkins, a daughter, who is named Barbara Schofield. 

PHILIPS. 


; eae ae ‘ | spected citizens of this neighborhood. 
prison discipline, the reform of criminal law, probation courts, | P 5 





At Wilmington, Delaware, Eighth month 27, | 


1902, to Edward M. and Bertha Cranston Philips, a daughter, | 


who is named Bertha Philips. 
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MARRIAGES. 


KINSMAN-DAVIS.—At Albany, N. Y., Eighth month 
12, 1902, under the care of Albany Executive Meeting, Frank 
E. Kinsman, of Plainfield, N. J., and Mary E. Davis, daugh- 
ter of the late William P. and Mary S. Davis, of Albany, N.Y. 


DEATHS. 

BIDDLE.—At the German Hospital, Philadelphia, Eighth 
month 27, 1902, as the result of an operation for appendicitis, 
Clement M. Biddle, of Lansdowne, Pa., in the 64th year of 
his age ; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

[An appropriate notice of the many services to the Society 
of Friends which engaged him at different periods of his active 
life will be given later. ] 

FELL.—At her residence in Trenton, N. J., Eighth month 
27, 1902, Addie M. Fell, daughter of the late Jesse Fell, of 


| Buckingham. 


HAVILAND.—At Brooklyn, N.Y., Ninth month 3, 1902, 
Henry Haviland, aged 75 years. Funeral from Brooklyn 
Meeting-house, Seventh-day, 6th inst., at 11 o'clock. 

PIDGEON.—At his home near Wadesville, Clarke county, 
Virginia, 8th month 6, 1902, Samuel L. Pidgeon, aged 85 years. 

Two sons and three daughters survive him. His wife, one 
son, and one daughter passed on to the higher life a number 
of years ago. 

He was a member and elder of Hopewell Particular and 


| Monthly Meeting, and was faithful and regular in the attend- 


ance of all his meetings and the First-day School, until within a 


| short time before his death, when failing health prevented his 


of the United States will be held in Musical Fund Hall, | taking the long ride necessary to get there, his home being 


four miles from meeting. 

He was one of the oldest, and among the most highly re- 
He died in the same 
house in which he was born 85 years before, and which has 
been his home during the whole of his life. 

He was one of those Virginia Friends who lost heavily 
during the War between the States, having hay, grain, and 
live stock taken from him for the use of the armies. He felt 


in War time) to leave his home voluntarily, and spend the 
time among Friends in the North, rather than be forced to go 
into the southern army. In doing so he had to leave his fam- 
ily of small children in the care of their devoted mother. 
His funeral, which took place on the oth, was attended bya 
large number of friendsand relatives, when several testimonies 
were borne as a tribute to his menory. DD. W. BD. 
WILLITS.—At his home, Glen Cove, Long Island, Eighth 
month 20, 1902, Everett F., son of Frederick E. and Anna 
W. Willits. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
ILLinois Yearly Meeting will be held at Mt. Palatine, Ill., be- 
ginning on Second-day, the 15th instant. The meeting of 


| ministers and elders is held on the Seventh-day preceding, at 


10 a. m. 

No quarterly meetings are near at hand, the first to be 
held being Scipio, at Scipio, N. Y., on Seventh-day, the 27th 
instant. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Fallsington, Pa., Eighth 
month 28, was not a large gathering, the seats down stairs not 
being entirely filled. No visiting ministers were present. 
Elizabeth Lloyd spoke of prayer and revelation, and the need 
for Friends to have greater faith in their testimonies and in 
their manner of worship. Ada B. Mitchell, of Langhorne, 
followed, and spoke briefly, her theme being ‘‘ Inspiration for 
Good."’ Inthe meeting for discipline routine business was 
transacted. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at Gunpowder, Md., has 
been postponed, on account of the General Conference, to the 
22d instant. Notice to this effect was sent us and printed 


| some weeks ago. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHILDHOOD ON THE MARSHES. 


with a softened light ; 
Less lengthened grow the waning August days, 

There comes a hint of autumn with the night, 
And on the distant hills a hint of haze ; 

Far stretching bayward as the eye can see, 
Lie the green marshes, beautiful and low, 


THE sun is shining 


On whose great banks, my boyhood’s luxury, 
The juicy, purple elderberries grow. 


Ah, looking backward o'er the weary years, 
I see a boy stand gazing at the tide, 
The reed-bird's chirp, the small frog’s splash he hears; 
His little sun-browned sister at his side 
Is holding in her hand a battered cup, 
In which a prisoned minnow leaps and splashes, 
Her girlish sense of triumph bubbling up, 
And sparkling ‘neath her long, brown, curving lashes. 


These children knew the place the sun-fish nested, 
The haunts the stickleback and cat-fish chose, 

The willow tree where dwelt the king-bird crested, 
The banks whereon the turtles crawled to doze ; 

And should one but have seen their hands and faces, 
All smeared and stained with juice of purple hue, 

He would have known they knew the choicest places, 
Whereat the juicy elderberries grew. 


O sister, bearing well your part to-day, 

Can you not see the white clouds drift o’er head, 
The lonely crows fly cawing on their way, 

The crowned king-fisher flash his belt of red, 
The dragon flies, the mason wasps, the bees, 

The graceful beetles, gay in gold and blue, 
Just as we saw them near the willow trees 

And where the purple elderberries grew ? 


O sister, taste those purple berries sweet, 
And see the stains upon your hands again, 

And feel the cool dew bathe your bare brown feet, 
As in the olden time, and tell me then 

Whether throughout your life you yet have found 
A greater joy than that our childhood knew ? 

No disillusions sprang from out that ground 
Whereon the purple elderberries grew. 

Wilmington, Del. 


HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


AN article on Abraham Lincoln's speeches in Kansas in 
1859 is published in the ‘‘ Transactions "’ of the Kansas His- 
torical Society. His first speech was made on the eve of John 
Brown's execution. 
Ferry raid, or of any but a peaceful anti-slavery propaganda ; 


but, he said, ‘‘ John Brown has shown great courage, rare un- | 


selfishness, as Governor Wise testifies."" Among Lincoln's 
notes for his Kansas speeches is this interesting one: ‘‘ Last 


casions, expressed the opinion that slavery is a durable ele- 
ment of discord, and that we shall not have peace with it until 
it either masters or is mastered by the free principle.”’ 


THE Pennsylvania Experiment Station has been testing 


cocoa hulls as a food for cattle. The husk makes up 12 to 20 


per cent. of the entire bean, of which the United States imports | yearly meeting opened with the usual meeting for wor- 


These hulls are used toa | 


over forty million pounds annually. 
considerable extent in preparing coatings of cheap confec- 
itonery, and for making a cheap drink. The cattle experi- 
mented on liked them, and it is concluded that their value is 
intermediate between meadow hay and wheat bran. 


| of the Thames river. 





He could not approve of the Harper's | 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
LOBO MONTHLY MEETING, COLDSTREAM, ONTARIO. 
Or the twenty-eight members appointed by the sevy- 
eral yearly meetings for work among isolated mem- 
bers, ten got together at the time of Pelham Half- 
yearly Meeting, held at Lobo meeting-house on the 
23d of last month. Five of the ten met at Niagara on 
the afternoon of the 21st and journeyed to Komoka 
in company. Together we enjoyed the greenness of 
the Canadian fields, the flourishing vineyards and 
peach orchards, with now and then a glimpse of the 
blue waters of Lake Ontario as we skirted its southern 

shore. 

We reached London, the metropolis of this lake- 
enclosed peninsula, about 6 o’clock. This is a flour- 
ishing city of forty thousand inhabitants on the banks 
Here we had to wait an hour 
or two, and this gave us time to eat supper and take 
a stroll along the wide, well-paved streets. Then a 
run of a few minutes brought us to Komoka, where 
carriages were in waiting to take us to our homes, 
seven miles further on. So hospitable are these Cana- 
dian Friends that there were not enough of the com- 
mittee to go round, and it was jestingly proposed to 
separate man and wife, in order that each family might 
have a share. 

After a good night’s sleep we were ready for 
whatever might lie before us. The time for social 
mingling was all too short, as the preparative meeting 
for ministers and elders began at 9.30. This was fol- 
lowed by Lobo Monthly Meeting, which convened at 
11. This monthly meeting is composed of three pre- 
parative meetings, one of which is twelve miles, and 
the other thirty-seven miles, from Coldstream. About 


| one hundred and fifty people were in attendance, a 


goodly number of them being children. The visitors 
present were Isaac and Ruth Wilson, Joel Borton, 
Jonathan and Phebe Noxon, Edwin R. Buffington, Eliz- 
abeth M. Koser, Edward Coale, Serena Minard, and 
the writer. Charles H. Bushong and Elizabeth Sto- 
ver arrived during the day, and were in attendance at 
the succeeding meetings. 

The half-yearly meeting for ministers and elders 
was held in the afternoon. In the evening the com- 


| mittee held its first meeting at the home of Samuel P. 


Zavitz. Another session was held in the meeting- 


_ house at 9 the next morning, and a short session for a 


revision of the minutes preceded the meeting for wor- 
ship on First-day morning. The correspondence car- 
ried on by the committee during the past year reveals 
the need of more active work among isolated Friends 
than has yet been undertaken, and it was the general 


saie Cae aumar teria al oe | feeling that Friendly organizations among them would 
yee vovernor Seward and mysell, at different ti ) - | . 

times and oc- | be promoted if the correspondence could be supple- 
| mented by personal visits of interested Friends to the 


| cities in which a number of these scattered Friends 


live. 
At 11 o’clock on Seventh-day morning the half- 


ship, which was somewhat prolonged because of sev- 


| eral inspiring messages that were delivered. The at- 
| tendance was larger than on the preceding day, and 
| the business meeting did not conclude until 3 o'clock 
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The many children present behaved beautifully during 
this long sitting. This meeting is composéd of three 
monthly meetings, stretching from Pelham, near Niag- 
ara Falls, to Battle Creek, Michigan. <A report was 
read from Battle Creek, but no representatives were in 
attendance. 

On Seventh-day evening a union meeting of Young 
Friends’ associations was held, in which able papers 
were read, and a number of interesting questions an- 
swered, all directly pertaining to the religious inter- 
ests of the Society. 
mainly carried on by those actually young in years, 
but they were encouraged by the presence of many 
others who are still young in feeling. 

Between two and three hundred people were pres- 
ent at the two meetings for worship on First-day, each 
of which lasted nearly two hours. There was oppor- 
tunity for all who had messages to deliver them. 
The general expression of the people was that these 
meetings had been a rich spiritual feast, and the visit- 
ors in turn received inspiration from the faithfulness of 
the Friends here. On First-day evening a social 
meeting was held at the home of Daniel Zavitz, of a 


semi-religious character, at which about forty of the | 
This was conducted 
by Joel Borton, and was a beautiful close of the three | 


younger Friends were present. 
days of Friendly commingling. 
Samuel P. Zavitz and James Zavitz. 


The most encour- 


families attend meeting, including babiesin arms. There 


is a women’s retiring-room adjoining the meeting-house, | 


with a stove and rocking-chair, where a mother may 
take her little one if it becomes fretful. 
itself is a neat building of Canadian yellow brick, 
erected in 1860. The first monthly meeting was 


established at Pelham in 1799 by a committee from | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and the meeting at Lobo 
is an offshoot of this. At one end of the house is a 
pine grove, and in front is a grass-covered lawn 
shaded by maple trees. The house was put in beau- 
tiful order when the Central Committee met here in 
1895; the outside woodwork, including the porches, 
was repainted just before the meeting this year. 

section of Canada to make its best appearance. 
Wherever we went we saw on either hand rich pas- 


tures of blue grass, free of weeds, fine fields of red | then Alison and Anna took us to their hospitable 


clover in bloom, and other fields in which the oats in 
hand-stacks showed long, bright straw and full heads. 
But if the-grass and oats surpassed anything we have 
to show in southeastern Pennsylvania, the Canadian 
cornfields are not equal to ours. 


loaded with fine fruit. This is sent mainly to Eng- 
land, the tariff of 75 cents a barrel keeping most of it 
out of the American market. We sampled their ap- 


ples, maple sugar, and honey, and found them all 
excellent. 


The Canadian roads are much superior to most of 


the country roads in the “ States." There are plenty 
of gravel pits, and all the main roads are “ piked”’ 
with gravel. The country is divided into concessions 


In this meeting the work was | 





The house | 


| accompanied us to this meeting. 


| message given. 
The abundant rains of the summer enabled this | 


The apple crop is one | 
of the farmer's main supports here, and the trees were | 
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of eight hundred acres, around each of which extends 
a road four rods in width. This is not the property 
of the farmers, but belongs to the government, and 
may therefore be called “the king’s highway.”” The 
road is graveled only wide enough for one wagon 
track, and on either hand it is covered with grass, and 
in many places fringed with Canada thistle. The 
farmers say that they are no longer afraid of this weed, 
as good farming will keep their fields clear of it. As 
the fields everywhere were free from weeds, we were 
constrained to believe this statement. 

The Canadian houses are mostly a story anda 
half or two stories high, with several bedrooms on the 
ground floor. Wood is the general fuel. We were 
shown a base-burning wood-stove that makes five 
rooms comfortable during a Canadian winter by means 
of a register-pipe, smoke-pipe, etc. The Friends of 
this section are nearly all farmers, and appear to be gen- 
erally prosperous. We were assured that there is no 
desire whatever for annexation. They believe they 
have all the advantages of a democracy with none of 
its ills, and especially rejoice that things are not dis- 
turbed every four years by a presidential election. 
We honored them for their patriotism, enjoyed their 
unstinted hospitality, and admired their fertile country; 
but as we rode down the valley of the Susquehanna 


| and drank in the beauties of the landscape we felt 


The ministers who attend this particular meeting are | entirely satisfied that our homes are in the United 
| States, and we are “‘ citizens,’’ not ‘‘ subjects.” 
aging feature is the part taken by young Friends. Whole | 


By Be 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
EIGHTH MONTH 17. We attended the meeting at 
Sadsbury this morning. The house was well filled by 
an attentive and appreciative audience. After meeting 
we went home with William and Lydia Jackson to 
dinner, where with them and their danghters Bessie, 
and Mary, wife of John Morris, and Louisa Pownall, 
we had an intéresting visit until the time came to go 


to Bart, where a meeting had been appointed for the 


afternoon. Our friends Mark P. and Phebe Cooper 
The house was 
nearly filled and satisfaction was expressed for the 
After meeting Alison and Anna 
Baker took us to Benjamin H. Pownall’s to tea, and 
we had a pleasaut visit with him and his daughter 


Lillian, and some other friends who were present, and 


home for the night. 
18th. Alison and Anna Baker went with us to- 


day, taking us first to call on James and Josephine 


Jackson and their daughters and then on Charles and 
Maluan Jones, and then upon Alison’s father, Thomas 
Baker, and his brother Lewis and wife, and from there 


| to Anna Brinton’s, widow of Howard Brinton, who has 
| been deceased but a few months; and here, in company 


with her step-sons, Thomas and Lewis, and J. Eugene | 


| and Emma Baker, we had an interesting visit until 


after dinner. We then went to Emerson and Lizzie 
Walton's who with their family have recently applied 
for reception into our Society. We next called on 
David and Philena Jackson and their son Lindley, and. 
here we found Anna Lynch, from Oxford, and after a 
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pleasant visit with them we next went to the home of 
Martha Walton, now go years of.age, whom we found 
tenderly cared for by her daughters Elva and Hannah. 
Remaining here for tea we next called on Baker and 
Edna Jackson where we met his father and mother, 
Ellwood and Lucy Jackson, and after a short but 
pleasant call Alison took us to Alban and Mary 
Walton’s for the night. 

1gth. Alban and Mary Walton went with us this 
morning to call first upon Gilbert and Edith K 
Bushong, and then to Quarryville, where a meeting 
had been arranged at the request of Amos Gilbert. 
The meeting was held in the German Reformed house, 
and between 75 and 100 were present, although but 
few hours’ notice had been given. It proved to bea 
satisfactory meeting to us and we had reason to be- 
lieve from expressions given it was so to those as- 
sembled. There was a great openness among them, 
and a very kindly and brotherly welcome was given by 
the minister who was present. We went home with 
Amos and Olive Gilbert to dine ; we found Hannah 
Gilbert, the mother of Amos, there, and were met with 
a warm welcome. After dinner we called on Hugh 
and Hannah Gilbert, he a brother to Amos, and then 
upon Anna B., wife of J. Haines Dickinson, and Ruth 
Anna, her mother, after which we called on Moses and 
Eva Pownall and then went to see Susan Emma, 
widow of J. Comly Maule, and her sons Norman and 
William ; at each of these places we were warmly re- 
ceived and had an interesting visit. We then went 
home with Alban and Mary Walton, and after a little 
rest Alban took us to meet James and Josephine 
Jackson who were to take us to Atglen, where it had 
been arranged for me to deliver an address upon the 
subject of Temperance. This meeting was well at- 
tended and appeared to give satisfaction. At its close 
we went to the home of Samuel Whitson for the night. 

20th. Francis Brinton came for us this morning 
and took us to the home of George and Belle Bonsall 
and his sister Anna Mary Glick. These Friends have 
recently buried their mother. After a few words of 
cheer we next went to the home of Albert Brinton, 
where we had a pleasant visit with his wife ard aunt 
Susan Brinton, and then Francis took us to his home 
with his father and mother, Cyrus and Rebecca Brin- 
ton (she being an invalid and unable to walk from a 
broken limb, but very cheerful), and his sisters Anna 
and Martha. After dinner Francis took us to the 
home of Gilbert and Elizabeth Eavenson, but we did 


not find them in, so we went next to George and | 


Elizabeth Whitson’s for a short call, and then to our 
kind friends Mark P. and Phebe Cooper’s to tea, after 
which we took the train for Overbrook, near Philadel- 
phia, this closing our mission at Sadsbury and Bart. 
The work was a very pleasant and satisfactory one, 





and expressions of gratification were given at our com- | 


ing among them on our mission of meeting the fami- 
lies in a social way. At Overbrook we were met by 
Rowland and Helen Comly and taken to their hospit- 
able home for the night. 

21st. We remained with Rowland and Helen 
Comly for the day, he taking us in the afternoon to 
call upon Sarah Webster and her neice, and then 


| English Friends. 
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upon Caroline Roberts and her sister Sarah 
Schlater, and in the evening several Friends called to 
see us. It was a quiet, restiul day, and our visits very 
pleasant. 

22d. Mary Chambers, wife of Cyrus Chambers, 
Jr., came for us this morning and took us ‘to the Col- 
ored Children’s Home, to call on the caretakers there, 
who are Friends, Maurice and Laura Lundy. We 
enjoyed this call, and were much pleased with the 
neatness of the place and the evident efforts to make 
their waifs of some use to themselves and to society. 
Mary then took us home with her, where, with Cyrus 
and their daughter Alice, we remained until evening, 
when Rowland Comly, in company with Thomas 
Wynne, came for us and took us to call on Joseph 
and Elizabeth Cranston and family, and then upon 
Tillie, sister of Davis Young, returning to Cyrus 
Chambers’s for the night. 

23d. Mary Chambers took us for a ride this 
morning over to Haverford and Bryn Mawr Colleges, 
which we enjoyed very much. In the afternoon Row- 
land Comly came for us and took us to call on New- 
ton and Susan Smith, and then upon Lydia Coggin, 
who is near go years of age, and walks nearly a mile 
to meeting, and then upon Leedom and Anna Bar- 
nard and her sister Mary Leedom, and then upon 
John and Mary Owens, and then to Thomas Wynne’s 
for the night. Joun J. CorNELL. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE 
CONFERENCE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE INTELLIGENCER has called to our remembrance our 
sense of loss at this time because of the absence of Robert S. 
Haviland, two years ago the head of the Central Committee. 
It has also commented upon previous great losses sustained 
by our Seciety. No one can fill the exact place of those who 
are gone, and we cannot conquer the longing for the leaders 
who have left us. But when reading the words of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER some notes made upon the impressions most vivid 
in regard to the Chautauqua Conference were recalled. | find 
my notes say : 

‘* The strongest impression made was that, although we 
missed the presence and the counsel of some upon whom we 
relied when the plan of this Conference was made, it was here 
fully demonstrated that there are others capable and willing to 
carry on the work, so that whatever the future Conferences 
demand our members will supply.’’ 

This has been the result of our Conferences, that they have 
made our several yearly meetings intoa homogeneous body, 
that works to one end, and whose members are acquainted 


| with each other and each others’ interests. 


We have no reason to doubt that the coming Conference 
will be as great a benefit as the preceding ones have been, in 
enlarging the spiritual natures of our members. Because of 
its different plan, which includes classes for study, we have 


| reason to hope it may prove of additional benefit in develop- 


ing our ‘‘ powers to do"’ in whatever direction we aim to use 
them. 

It has been a great satisfaction to me to read in recent 
numbers of the INTELLIGENCER extracts from Jane Addams ; 
also J. Russell Smith's account of the social studies of the 
Our Society needs more of such study, and 
I hope all Friends who belong to benevolent associations of 
any kind will attend the ‘‘ sections ’’ of the Conference where 
modern social science is presented. it ae ¥ 

New York, N. Y. 

‘* He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to spare, 
And he who has one enemy will meet him everywhere."’ 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE book of Jane Addams, of Chicago, ‘‘ Democracy and 
Social Ethics,’’ has hada large sale. It is pronounced by a 
host of critics to be original, interesting, and stimulating. 
The author's experience among the poor and the poverty- 
stricken, in her great city, in connection with her work at 
Hull House, qnalifies her to write with authority, and her 
manner of stating the case adds to the charm of her hook. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Walter A. Wyckoff, whose articles in Scriiner on ‘‘ The 
Workers '’ attracted so much attention, appears again in that 
magazine for the coming month. He has now transferred his 
studies to England. Heconsiders, first, conditions in London. 
Having been a workman himself, and moreover having the 
training of a scientific student of social questions, he is able to 
gather and to present with vigor the London wage-earner's 
present conditions and prospects. He finds East London by 
no means given up to ‘‘slums,’’ but containing many clean, 
orderly, and self-progressive workmen. 


A large proportion of space in the current Review of 
Reviews is given to the farmer and his interests. In addition 
to an excellent editorial summary of the crop situation, in 
‘‘The Progress of the World,’’ Cy Warman contributes an 
account of the recent migration of American farmers to the 
wheat lands of Northwest Canada; Clarence H. Matson 
describes ‘‘ Improved Conditions in the American Farmer's 
Life,’’ with especial reference to Kansas; William R. Draper 
gives ‘‘ The Farmer's Balance Sheet for 1902,"' and Prof. 
Henry C. Adams analyzes ‘‘The Diffusion of Agricultural 
Prosperity,’’ from the consumer’s point of view. 


There is an increasing productivity among the literary men 
and women of Philadelphia. Owen Wister, one of the most 
famous, though one of the younger, is at work upon a new life 
of Benjamin Franklin, to be placed in the American ‘‘ Men of 
Letters ’’ series, published by the Macmillan Company. 

Two other volumes in the same series are announced—the 
life of James Russell Lowell, by Henry van Dyke, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, by Prof. George E. Woodberry. Each of 
these will be worth reading, beyond doubt. 


An admirable complement to Prof. Heilprin’s article on 
the Martinique eruption, in WeC/ure's last month, isan article 
in the number just out by A. F. Jaccaci, on the ‘‘ human side”’ 
of the great disaster. The paper is entitled ‘‘Peleé the 
Destroyer,’’ and with its remarkable drawings by George 
Varian, gives one of the best pictures yet published of the 
desolation wrought‘by the volcano, of the horrible relics of its 
dead, and the pitiable plight of its living victims. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


IT is announced thatthe Earl of Ranfurly, whose term as Gov- 
ernor of New Zealand is about to expire, is likely to be asked 
to remain in that station for another year or two. ‘‘ No pre- 
vious Governor of New Zealand,"’ it is said, ‘‘ has travelled so 
extensively in and around the colony. Lately he went fora 
cruise to the islands in the direction of the Antarctic, and he 
has sent to the Natural History Museum a rare collection of 
interesting discoveries."’ 

Some special interest in the Earl of Ranfurly arises from 
the fact that he is a direct descendant of William Penn. His 
grandmother, Mary Juliana Stuart, was the daughter of Sophia 
Penn, who was William Penn's granddaughter. The ‘seat’ 
of the Earls of Ranfurly is at Dungannon Park, County 


Tyrone, Ireland, where there are preserved many Penn Family 
‘* relics.”” 


Matthew Anderson, pastor of the (colored) Berean Presby- 
terian church in this city, who spoke in the Race Street meeting- 
house, on the Colored People, on Fifth-day evening of Yearly 
Meeting week, has just returned from visits to other places 
where he had the opportunity of setting forth the circumstances 
and needs of the colored people in Philadelphia, and the work 
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which he has undertaken for them in the Berean School. He 
attended the great Educational Congress at Atlanta—the most 
remarkable meeting, probably, which the colored people of 
this country have ever held—the Peace Meeting at Mystic, 
Connecticut, and the annual meeting of the Colored Business 
Men's League, at Richmond, Virginia. 

He is expecting to attend the session of the Friends’ General 
Conference, at Asbury Park, next Fourth-day, when the subject 
of the Colored People has a place on the program. 


Rebecca Smith Janney, of Newtown, Pa., widow of William 
Janney, recently celebrated her ninety-second birthday, when 
a number of her children gathered to do honor to the occasion. 
The Newtown Enterprise says that ‘‘ she has eight children, 
six of whom were present on Saturday ; twenty-seven grand- 
children, six great-grandchildren, and one great-great-grand- 
child. Mrs. Janney is a remarkable woman for her age. She 
still retains all her faculties, and is well and strong, except for 
a slight lameness due to an attack of paralysis three years ago. 
Her mind is clear and her memory of past events remarkable. 
While her hearing is acute, her eyesight is not as good as it 
once was. 

‘* Friends throughout the country,’’ says the American 
Friend, ‘‘ do not perhaps realize the important work which our 
friend, Timothy Nicholson, of Richmond, Indiana, has been 
and still is doing for prison reform and prison management, 
and for the treatment of orphans and insane, not only in his 
own State, but in the country at large. He stands among the 
foremost men in the United States in this great field of practical 
philanthropic labor."’ 

William Edward Turner, whose valuable pamphlet on 
Friends faith and usage, ‘‘A Study of the Quaker Ideal,’’ has 
recently been mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER, writes us from 
Bexhill-on-Sea, in the south of England, where he has been 
spending the Eighth month. 


A REMARKABLE BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I WISH to give you an account of a birthday party that was 
interesting to me. There are six sisters and brothers of us, 
the children of William and Susanna Pound, and my brother 
Samuel is the youngest, and he was eighty years old the 15th 
of Eighth month now past. He lives on the old place, where 
our father first settled, and we grew up a happy family together. 
We thought it fitting to make some account of it, for to me it 
seems a remarkable occurrence, an unbroken family for eighty 
years. My four sisters are all widows, and my brother is living 


| with his third wife, and 1 am living with my Rebecca, and we 


have lived together over sixty-one years. There were over 
one hundred present, composed of us brothers and sisters, and 
children, and cousins and nieces and nephews, and friends of 
the family. We sat to have our pictures taken in two groups, 
one containing just the six of us; in the other Samuel's wife 
Alice and my Rebecca sat withus. Rebecca and | are keeping 
well. JAMES PounD. 

Sparta, Ontario, Canada, Eighth month 24. 

[Many congratulations and good wishes to James and 
Rebecca, and the brothers and sisters of the family. It was 
truly a remarkable family gathering. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


Mrs. BRIDGET FRENCH, who died recently in Rochester, 
N. Y., at the age of seventy-two, is said to have been the 


originator of more inventions than any other woman. The 
was the inventor of thirty-six devices, holding patents for 
them. The most important was the French burglar-proof 
lock, from which she got considerable money. Mrs. French 


: was born in Ireland in 1830, and when twenty years old came 


to this country, settling in Rochester, where she lived until the 
time of her death. 


THE colleges and universities of the United States this 
year graduated between four and five thousand young women. 
It is officially announced at Washington that while between 
1890 and 4goo the men students in colleges and universities 
increased 60 per cent., women students increased 148 per cent. 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 
Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers, 
And that cannot step their tears. 


But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
* — ° ° ° . 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 
And the children’s souls which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


THE WAY TO SHADOWTOWN. 
Sway to and fro inthe twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadowtown, 
It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness closes down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder—so ; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare. 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I, in the rocking chair. 


See, where the fire-logs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of the Shadowland. 
The raining drops on the window—hark ! 
Are ripples lapping upon its strand. 


There, where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A lake lies shimmering, cool and still ; 

Blossoms are wavering o’er its brim— 
Those over there on the window sill. 


Rock slow, more slow in the dusky light, 
Silently lower the anchor down. 
Dear little passenger, say ‘‘Good night !"’ 
We've reached the harbor of Shadowtown. 
—Eugene Field. 


THE CO-EDUCATION DEBATE. 
Professor E. E. Slosson, of the University of Wyoming, in The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


It is a curious thing that in almost all social changes 
the difficulties anticipated are not found, while the real 
disadvantages are rarely foreseen. 
raised in the early days against coéducation have been 
proved by ample experience to be almost entirely 
illusory. It was expected that the women would fail 


The objections 
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To say that a man has broken the amateur record for 
running does not mean that he is the fastest runner in 
the world, but merely that he is the fastest barring 
professionals. So the fact that a man is senior wrang- 
ler at Cambridge does not mean that he is the best 
mathematician of the year, but merely that he is the 
best of his sex, women being barred. This restric- 
tion of the field must always be allowed for when we 
consider honors awarded in a college which excludes 
either sex, and should be stated in the diploma. 

If a college could devise any form of examination, 
any test of mental, moral, or physical strength and 
capability which would exclude women, it would have 
a perfect right to do so; but that is impossible, so 
women are excluded for the simple reason that they 
are not men. 

We are told that there is danger of a college be- 
coming ‘‘ feminized’’ by too great an influx of women. 
Now I do not know exactly what that word means, 
but I have no doubt that it would be a very danger- 
ous thing for a college to become “ feminized ’—dquite 
as bad as for a college to become ‘“ masculinized.”’ It 
must certainly be an injury to any institution to have 
a large majority of either sex. Either sex isolated 
degenerates. But it does not seem to be always real- 
ized that the remedy for this is more coéducation, not 
less. A wise Providence, foreseeing this very danger 
that the men might be crowded out of coéducational 
colleges and outvoted in equal suffrage States, has 
mercifully provided that there shall never be upon the 
earth any considerable majority of the female sex. 
So long as we do net interfere with the workings of 
natural law all goes well, but when some institutions 
exclude women it destroys the balance, and others 
have to take measures in self-defense. 

The charge that in coéducational colleges the stu- 
dents spend too much time in social intercourse is not 
without foundation. Students never do give that un- 
divided attention to their studies which their teachers 
think they should, and in coéducational colleges there 
is undoubtedly a great deal of time wasted in the 
frivolities of society. Whether this is greater than the 
time wasted by the students in men’s colleges in other 


_ and often more questionable amusements, I have never 


| been able to find out. 


in health under the strain of competition, that they | 


would become disinclined to matrimony, that they 
would lower the standard of scholarship. But in so 


far as reliable data from coéducational colleges are | 
available, they prove that women have as good health | 


as their uneducated sisters ; 
cies have rather to be checked than encouraged ; and, 
so far from lowering the standard of scholarship, they 
are altogether too successful in getting high grades, 
honors, and competitive scholarships. 


| 
It was feared 


their matrimonial tenden- 


It is an evil anyway, and has 
to be kept within bounds by restrictions on amuse- 
ments, or by increasing the severity of the require- 
ments. To attempt, as some institutions have, to cure 
it by restricting the number of girls, is useless. It is 
a poor girl who cannot keep the minds of four or five 
boys off their lessons if she wants to. The danger 
from women, as we all know, does not increase with 


| the number of them. 


| 


a : ss 
that women could not compete with men in the field of 


higher education. It now appears that the men can- 
not compete with the women, and are demanding pro- 
tection against the weaker sex. It is humiliating for 
aman to be beaten at anything by a woman, and some 
young men are taking refuge in institutions where they 
are protected by the arbitrary exclusion of women. 
Their position is the same as that of amateur athletes. 


| 


However, there is another side to it than that 
which appeals so strongly to us pedagogues. The 
future of civilization depends more on the proper mating 
of the rising generation than on any discoveries that 
may make in the arts and sciences, and if our young 
people sometimes devote more time and attention to 
the study of each other than to the study of their text- 
books, let us recognize the fact that they are nearer 
right in their judgment of what is important than some 
prominent educators of the past and present. It is of 
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more importance to a person to be able to solve the 
problem of the selection of a future husband or wife 
than to solve any problem in mathematics we put be- 
fore them, and there is no better training for this yet 
devised than the informal mingling in the school- 
room. To getto know each other thoroughly, to pre- 
vent false hopes and illusions, it is necessary for them 
to meet when the mask of society is thrown off. Ifa 
young man has sat beside a young woman for a term, 
he knows at least whether she cheats or loses her 
temper, and that is more than he would find out from 
meeting her at a hundred balls, receptions, and teas. 

The theory that women require in part a different 
sort of education from men is a good one, but it is in 
coéducational colleges, not in colleges for women 
alone, that the most progress has been made in put- 
ting this into practice, and specific courses in great va- 
riety are provided in those occupations which are at 
present regarded as woman’s work. The importance 
of this and the methods for attaining it are, however, 
yet largely unrealized, and the future must see a great 
advance in this field everywhere. We must, neverthe- 
less, avoid even in this the common error of dealing 
with people by classes, and we must adapt our instruc- 
tion to individuals, not to sexes. 

If a boy shows a talent for culinary art or for 
dressmaking he must not be debarred from training in 
these arts, for he may get a larger salary and possibly 
even contribute more to human happiness as an Oscar 
or a Worth than as an engineer or a lawyer. Ifa 
girl shows a taste for mechanics, let her have the 
necessary opportunity to develop her genius. The 
world needs great inventors so much that we must not 
miss any chance, however slight, of getting one. In 
a coéducational college where freedom of election is 
allowed, the two sexes largely segregate into different 
lines of work according to their tastes and capacities, 
but to force them into some particular form of educa- 
tion because of sex is dangerous. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TROLLEY. 
Christian Register, Boston. 
One of the happiest results from a change of power 
from steam to electricity is the turning of the tide of 
the population from the city to the country. This 
movement was perceptible to careful observers ten 
years ago. It is now becoming a passion. It shows 
that the old instinct for individuality in home-making 
has not been eradicated from our Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament. May it never be! We owe the decided 
reversal of the drift into cities to the application of the 
telephone and the trolley tocountry homes. It is not 
more than ten years since the Bell Company declined 
to extend its system to farm communities. It would 
have been impossible without a decided scaling down 
of prices. But recently independent companies have 
grown up with great rapidity, and farm homes, remote 


from town life, can secure all the advantages of the 


telephone at a cost of about twelve dollars annually. 
The trolley has reached out among the country pop- 
ulation, where the steam roads never could have gone, 
and it is evident that its work is barely begun. At 
the present rate of development, that will be a very 


| bring it to the front of the industries. 
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isolated farmer who will not have the trolley near his 
door within twenty years. It is expected, also, that 
it will establish power plants everywhere, which can 
be used for running farm machinery as well as light- 
ing and heating buildings. A conservative writer 
says: ‘‘We are entering a new age—the trolley 
age. These electrically propelled cars will pick up 
power that has heretofore gone to waste, and will use 
it for the equalization of the advantages of the com- 
munity. The farmer’s crops will soon be taken di- 
rectly from his door on trucks built to the rails, and 
carried directly to the market.” 

How far will this revolution carry us? In bring- 
ing the city population outward, it brings with it cul- 
ture, refinement, and wealth. As we have seen, the 
tendencies will be to equalize conditions. It will 
destroy farm isolation, and make a home in the coun- 
try as comfortable as it is otherwise desirable. Tend- 
ing to wipe out the distinction between the city and 
the country, it will create a suburbanism which will 
extend over practically the whole country. The 
farmer's wife will be in communication with the world’s 
centres, as the farmer will be in communication with 
his markets. : 

One special tendency, or drift, of great importance 
is the construction of the town’ as the unit of social 
life. For several years the private schools and dis- 
trict schools have been giving way to the construction 
of graded town schools. These town schools are 
growing in importance. They are becoming what 
may be called the town centres. In many cases the 
buildings are being opened for all sorts of public 
movements. Town vehicles carry children, who live 
remotely, to the school during the day, and the same 
conveyance carries the parents to lectures, art schools, 
and exhibitions at night. Here is an idea capable of 
unlimited development, and it is slowly opening to the 
apprehension of the people. With all the rest, there 
is an apparent tendency to centre the religious in- 
fluences of the town at the school-house. A new 
movement seems to be to so build our school-houses 
that they shall serve for religious as well as secular 
instruction. This greatly elevates the position of a 
public school-teacher, and increases his responsibility. 
At the same time it is apparent that the elevation of 
the school and the school-houses depresses the influ- 
ence of the saloon and the tavern. The pastor or 
minister who finds his work closely associated with 
school life will see the way to a more systematic re- 
ligious culture. Possibly here is the solution of the 
problem how to infuse American education with ethi- 
cal principles. : 

The effect of suburbanizing our population will go 
much farther than the bringing of wealth and culture 
into the country. It will do more than displace a 
large amount of conventionalism with simplicity and 
naturalism. It will obliterate in great degree a grow- 
ing distaste for manual labor, especially with the 
plough and the hoe. It will exalt agriculture, and 
The passing 
out of steam and the introduction of electricity will 
tend steadily to put an end to the roar and noise and 
the nervous excitement which has accompanied civili- 


[? Township is here meant.—EDs. INTELLIGENCER. ] 
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zation for the last seventy-five years. Professor Orton 
who foresaw the present drift, said, in a remarkable 
monograph, that we were on the road to a more quiet 
age. He predicted that, while we should live under 
our own vines and apple-trees, we should plant for- 
ests, and make our fires more largely of wood. The 
coal-seams will not last beyond one hundred years, 
unless we can get at those three thousand miles inland 
in China. We must look to new forces or react to old 
ones. However this may be, it is clear that the disso- 


lution of the city and the suburbanizing of the country | 
It will in that | 


will tend to a spirit of moderation. 
degree restore the nerve equilibrium of the American 
people. 
the rush of the nineteenth century. Our style of liv- 
ing will be as much toned down as the prejudice 
against work will be removed. The movement which 
we chronicle is vital, universal, and revolutionary. 


THE EARLIEST BOOKS. 


A GREEK book of the age of Pericles, or a Latin book 
of the age of Czsar, was very unlike the books to 
which we are accustomed nowadays. The material 
on which it was written was papyrus, a fabric made 
out of the pith of the Egyptian water plant of that 
name. This gave a smooth and pleasant surface for 
writing on with the soft reeds which were then in use ; 
but unfortunately it was not tough enough to with- 


stand disintegrating influences of time. In every 


country but one the ordinary trials of books—use, | 
neglect, damp, insects, and the like—have caused its | 


complete destruction. It is only in the wonderfully 
dry climate of Egypt that it has been able to resist 
these agencies. During the last century, and increas- 
ingly during the last twenty-five years,researches in the 
buried cities and cemeteries of Egypt have yeilded 
great quantities of manuscripts on papyrus—mostly 
fragments, it is true, but yet sufficient to restore to us 
several works of ancient literature which had been 
supposed to be hopelessly lost, and to show us by 
actual examples, dating as far back as the beginning 
of the third century B. C., what an ancient book was 
like. 

In another and more noticeable respect than mater- 
ial, ancient books differed from modern. The papyrus 
was not cut up into leaves and bound in volumes, 
like a modern book, but was manufactured into long 
rolls, which the reader unrolled as he progressed 
through the work he was reading. The length of 
these rolls might be anything up to about thirty feet, 
but rarely exceeded this limit ; the height would nor- 
mally be about nine or ten inches. A roll of these 


dimensions would contain, in moderate-sized writing, | 


an ordinary Greek play, or two books of the “ Iliad” ; 


but collected editions of an author’s work were im- | 
possible, except in the form of a great quantity of sepa- | 
rate rolls. This fact goes far to explain why so many | 


works by writers of the highest reputation have failed 
to come down to us. 

The writing on a papyrus roll was divided into 
columns, the width of which was regulated by the 
length of the verses, if the work transcribed was in 


Peace and quiet will be valued more than 
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poetry, but in the case of prose works it rarely ex- 
_ ceeded three inches. 
Papyrus continued to be the principal material in 
use for books of the best quality until the fourth 
_ century of our era; but about that timefvellum, which 
had previously been employed mainly for inferior pur- 
poses,began to supersede it, and thenceforward the best 
copies of books were written upon this much more 
_ durable material.— [Frederic George Kenyon, in Har- 
per’s Magazine. | 


A Hint for Young Men. 
Exchange, 
‘* THE great International Bond Company wrote to us recently, 
asking for information as to young X. Y. Z. He is an appli- 
| cant for a place at a fine salary, and the corporation have 
agreed to take him if he can get responsible bonds. 
| He referred to us. He is not a bad fellow. But 
| we see him once in a very long while coming out of the 
side door of a liquor saloon, and we heard of him as an 
occasional attendant at the races. We understand that he 
| ‘*picked up’’ a few stray dollars on the pools. He has a 
nice wife and a charming little family. But what has this to 
do with the point-blank inquiry : ‘‘ Do you know of any cir- 
cumstances that would render you suspicious of his fidelity 
and trustworthiness ?"’ It does not take a public scandal to 
ruin a man's chances, does it? We will not even hint ou 
fears to this bond company. We simply cannot answer that 
letter of inquiry at all with satisfaction. So we drop it in the 
waste-basket. 


A Race for Life. 


RAILROAD men say that when an animal is surprised by a rap- 
idly approaching locomotive it will seek safety in straight flight 
between the rails, when it could save its life by a simple leap 
to one side. 

This was the case in a recent race for life between a horse 
and a freight train across the long bridge which spans the Gen- 
esee river at Charlotte. 

The bridge is nearly half a mile long, and the ties are open, 
leaving six-inch spaces, beneath which gleams the slow-mov- 
ing river, but the horse galloped straight across this nerve- 
racking path a few yards in front of the locomotive, and only 
sank down when exhausted by fright and its efforts for safety. 
The train was halted within ten yards of the poor creature. 
The horse was found to be uninjured, but every shoe was torn 
from its feet. 


Sulphur from Sicily. 
SICILY produces nearly all the sulphur that the world con- 
sumes. We need enormous quantities of it in our industries, 
and this little island is our reliance. We may realize how im- 
portant this commodity is to us when we remember that sul- 


phuric acid, one of the essential agents in the manufacture of 

many of the most common and necessary articles—such as 
| glass, kerosene, aniline dyes, and phosphorous (from which 
matches are made)—adds wonderfully to our every-day 
comfort. 

We depend upon Sicily for it; we do not know to-day 
where else we might get a sufficient supply of this necessity of 
comfortable living, and Sicily has often sent it to us, at a cost 
of $3 or $4 a ton for carriage. We may say that Sicily has 
thus been brought very close to us by the need we have of her, 
| and by the éagate//e it costs to bring her riches to the indus- 
| tries that require them. 

Thus all the 1,500,000,000 human beings of the world are 

| being brought closer together by the bonds that industries, com- 

| merce, and the modern facilities for transport are forging.— 
[Ainslee’s Magazine. ] 
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Negro Conference at Atlanta. 
New York Evening Post, 


No gathering of Negroes ever held in this country was so full 
of encouragement regarding the future of the race and the 
promise of harmonious relations with the whites as the recent 
convention of the Negro Young People's Christian and Educa- 
tional Conference at Atlanta, Ga., the echoes of which stil] 
continue to be heard. Thousands of blacks assembled from 
all parts of the South, and all of them were earnest, intelligent 
men and women, not the slightest approach to either drunk- 
enness or disorder occurring among the great crowd during all 
the days of the convention. The spirit of the meetings was 
the broad, tolerant, and hopeful one typified in Booker Wash- 
iagton, who was the chief speaker, and even the lynching 
question was discussed in a tone free from excitement or race 
antagonism. Both Mr. Washington and Bishop Gaines, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, who was the presid- 
ing officer, expressed their firm conviction that conditions in 
the South for the negro are steadily improving. The bishop 
declared his belief that ‘‘ the better class of white people in 
this country are anxious to see the negro become a wise, intel- 
ligent, and thrifty citizen ’’ ; gratefully acknowledged the gifts 
of white men, in the South as wellas inthe North, to the cause 
of negro education, and paid [a] striking tribute to the fair- 
mindedness of the better class of whites toward the blacks. 

It was inevitable that the whites in turn should be im- 
pressed by so remarkable a gathering of blacks, and they have 
been perfectly frank in expressing their gratification over the 
development of the negro race which itillustrated. Atlantais 
accustomed to great crowds of blacks from all the surrounding 
country on the Fourth of July, but they are for the most part 
ignorant and irresponsible people, whose visit to the city is an 
annual orgie that fills the police stations to overflowing. But 
the recent convention showed that education is developing a 
higher class of blacks, and their recognition by the whites was 
generous. The Governor delivered an address of welcome, 


and the newspapers paid unreserved tributes to the high char- 
acter and good sense of the delegates. 


Golden Rule in Business. 


NATHAN STRAUSS, the great New York merchant, when asked 
what had contributed most to his remarkable career, said : ‘I 
always looked out for the man at the other end of the bar- 
gain.’’ Whata lesson these words contain for the young man 
of to-day who thinks that long-headedness, shrewdness, cun- 


ning, and sharpness are the only success-qualities worth culti- 
vating! Mr. Strauss says that, if he got a bad bargain him- 
self, he could stand it, even if his losses were heavy, but that 
he could never afford to have the man who dealt with him get a 
bad bargain. He felt that his own loss, however great, might 
possibly be repaired ; but that, if a man who had dealings 
with him should lose, or be deceived thereby, nothing could 
ever compensate him (Mr. Strauss) for this, as his character 
would be permanently injured.—[Success. ] 


Walking Dresses Must be Short. 


To wear gowns trimmed with lace and embroidery in cars 
and on steamboats, skirts made so long that they trail in the 
dust, and when held up show petticoats covered with lace, 
does not constitute a good style of dress, and never will, no 
matter how many dollars are expended. For travelling, for 


walking, for shopping, and for going about in the morning, the 
smartest gown for early autumn is the light-weight woolen. 

Of course, all the walking gowns must be made short, short 
enough to clear the ground and at the same time to hide the 
feet—a perfectly possible combination, as was discovered by 
the leading French dressmakers last winter. The trimming 
on the short skirts should all be in long up-and-down Jines.— 
[Harper's Bazar. ] 
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The Dunkards and Tobacco. 


IT is stated in a Philadelphia paper that the Dunkards of 
Berks county are threatened with a division on the question of 
raising tobacco, and that some of the more radical of the 
brethren are urging that those members who raise tobacco 
should be put out of church. 

In 1817 it was decided that those who are contaminated 
with tobacco could not be elected to any office in the church. 
In 1827 it was decided that members should not even raise 
tobacco. In 1880 it was decided that it is not right for a 
brother who indulges in this filthy fashion of the world to re- 
prove a sister who indulges in the vain fashion of the world in 
dress, both fashions being wrong. In 1881 the old decisions 
of 1817 and 1827 were reaffirmed. 


THE volcano of Mont Péleé, in the island of Martinique, has 
again been destructively active. After showing constant ac- 
tivity since the 15th of last month, the more serious disturb- 
ances began on the 25th, when an enormous eruption of ashes 
occurred. On the night of the 28th there was a great disturb- 
ance, and on the night of the 30th there occurred three sepa- 
rate eruptions, causing the destruction of villages Morne 
Rouge and Le Carbet, near the destroyed city of St. Pierre. 
Two hundred persons are said to have lost their lives. 


‘*Lapor Day,"’ the Ist instant, was extensively observed. 
At Philadelphia there was a great parade of workingmen, in 
which the participants were variously estimated at 15,000 to 
20,000. After it had passed through the streets John Mitchell, 
the head of the Miners’ Union, addressed a very large meet- 
ing at Washington Park, speaking mainly of the anthracite 
coal suspension, and urging the propriety of arbitration. Con- 
siderable sums of money were paid him for the support of the 
striking miners, and a committee of one thousand persons ap- 


pointed to canvass the city of Philadelphia, from house to 
house, for additional funds. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has continued his speech-making 
tour in New England. After leaving Boston he proceeded to 
Portland, and spent several days in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. He spent First-day at the home of Dr. W. 
Seward Webb, near Burlington, Vt., and the next night was 
at Northfield, Mass. His speeches have referred to a variety 
of subjects, including his opinion that the United States needs 


a larger navy. The matter of Trusts has not been further 
much spoken of. 


THE first case to be tried through the Hague Tribunal is 
now being arranged for at The Hague. It is a disputed ques- 
tion between Mexico and the United States, relating to the 
payment of funds to the Jesuit Order of the Roman Church, 
and arises out of the cession of California to this country in 
1847, as a result of the Mexican War. The United States has 
chosen two arbitrators and Mexico two, one of the former be- 
ing Sir Edward Fry, of England, a Friend, formerly a judge 
of one of the highest English courts. These four are to select 


a fifth arbitrator, and the hearing of the case will be promptly 
begun. 


THERE is no settlement yet th sight of the anthracite coal 
strike. A special correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
writes from Scranton, Pa., that a strong sentiment exists 
among the business men in the coal region that the differences 
between the coal operators and the striking miners should be 
arbitrated, and that many of them favor an extra session of 


the Legislature for the purpose of passing a compulsory arbi- 
tration law. 


A DISPATCH from Parkersburg, W. Va., says that an unex- 
pected situation has resulted from the ordering out of the 
National Gyard to preserve order in the coal fields. ‘‘ The 
soldiers, whose sympathies were all with the strikers, have 
used their influence with the men who are at work, and have 
persuaded so many of them to join in the strike that the de- 
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tachment stationed at Rush Run had to be recalled and sent 
to another point, to keep it from emptying the mine.’ 

THE Philippine Commission and the War Department have 
ordered subsidiary coinage for the Philippine Islands, and it is 
expected that in a few months the new coins will be ready for 
issue at the rate of $250,000 a month. There has been such 
a scant amount of small coin in the Philippines that the banks 
have not infrequently been obliged to use stamps, and it is 
said that at the toll bridges in Manila over the Pasig change 
for coin has been paid in cigarettes or matches as a regular 
custom among the Filipinos. 


NEWS NOTES. 
A CENSUS bureau bulletin on the localization of industries 
shows that 45 per cent. of the carpet manufacturing of the 
country is done in Philadelphia and 48 per cent. of the coke 
industry in the Connellsville district of Pennsylvania. 








NOTICES. 


*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day | 
School Union will be held at Mullica Hill, 
N. J., Ninth month 13, 1902, at Io a. m. | 

The Subject for consideration is : 

‘« Can a successful business man of to- 
day be strictly truthful ?’’ 

A cordial invitation extended to all 
interested. 


Alice E. 
| Frank E. 


*.* The Friends’ 
tional 


5 ae ee 


JouN G. BorTOon, i.e 8. 


LovuIsA POWELL, 


Clerks. 


*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Doe Run, on First- 
day, Ninth month 14, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 

*.* Friends of White Plains will hold 

their next meeting at the residence of | 


Amount, 


Ninth month 7, 


INTELLIG 


with one of the following named commit- 
| tee, all of McNabb, 
Tomlinson, Fannie G. 
Smith, Wm. L. 


knowledges receipt of the following addi- 
contributions 
Country Week Association : 


Marion S. Comly, ; 
Previously acknowledged, 


JouN COMLy, 
1902. 


THROUGH THE 


AN AUTUMN TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


ENCER. 


THE Federal Council of Berne, Switzerland, has decreed 
the active enforcement of an article of the Constitution forbid- 
ding the establishment of new convents by religious Orders, or 
the re-establishment of suppressed congregations. This order 
is probably enforced in view of the fact that many of the 
‘*Orders *’ of the Roman Church expelled from France have 
located in Switzerland and Belgium. 


A SERIOUS strike is reported in Florence, Italy. It is 
stated that forty thousand laborers are out, including the em- 
ployés of the tramways and gas works, and that the city is 
under martial law. 


SAMUEL F. PEARSON, the sheriff of Cumberland county 
(Portland), Maine, who won a national reputation by his 
rigorous enforcement of the prohibitory law, died on the 5th 
of lastmonth. Inaccordance with his dying request, Governor 
Hill appointed Charles Dunn, Jr., to complete his unexpired 
term. 


party throughout. Round-trip tickets, cov- 
ering transportation, carriage drives, and 
Griffith, | hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
| extremely low rate of $22 from New York, 
| $21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, 
| and proportionate rates from other points. 
For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 11096 
| Broadway, New York ; 4 Court St., Brook- 
|lyn; 789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. ; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
| Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
| Philadelphia. 


SAVE ' YOUR FUEL 


THE Money refunded 


ROCHESTER tary. Writs 
RADIATOR 


* toe booklet 
willdo It. 


Ill. 
Mills. 
Book Association ac- 


to the Children’s 
.00 
.00 
- .0O0 
106.00 


. $118.00 
Superintendent. 


UPPER SOUTH. 
on econ- 
omy in 
heat- 


Elizabeth B. and Grace A. Capron, 42 ! 
14, | 


Fisher Ave., First-day, Ninth month 
at 11a.m. Visiting Friends will be wel- 
come.  &. 


*,* As the Conference at Asbury Park 


will be in session at the usual time for 


holding the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
in New York, the monthly meeting 
Eighth month directed that its next meet- 
ing be held Ninth month 13, at 2 p.m. 


*.* Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested 
to so inform me and all will be assigned 
homes. Those coming by the way 
Anderson can leave Sor Pendleton on the | 
hour, those coming by 
leave fifteen minutes after the hour, on 
interurban cars. If we areinformed when 
your trains are due to arrive at either of 
those cities Friends will be ip waiting at 
Pendleton to meet you. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun L. Tuomas, Pendleton, Ind. 


*,* The regular sessions of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting will begin on Second-day, 
Ninth month 15; meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, and one session of First-day 
School Conference will be held the 
Seventh-day preceding. 

Conveyance will be provided to meet 
Friends at McNabb, on the Three I Rail- 
road. Information as to railroad connec- 
tions, etc., may be had by correspondence 


in | 


of | 


Indianapolis can | 


RAILROAD. 

| A personally-conducted tour, covering | 
nine days, and including Gettysburg, Blue 
Mountains, Luray, Natural Bridge, Chat- 
| tanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
| and. Washington, will leave New York, 
| by special Pullman train of sleeping, din- 
| ing, and observation cars, on October 8. 
Rate, covering transportation, carriage 


| drives, hotel accommodations, and all 
necessary expenses during the entire trip, 


| $85 from New York and Newark, $83 from 


| Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from ! 


| other points. The party will be under the 
direction of an experienced Pennsylva- 
| nia Railroad tourist agent anda chaperon. 
| An entire day will be spent on the Gettys- 
burg battle field, another day at Chatta- 
nooga and Lookout Mountain, two days 
| at Asheville, and two days at Washington. 
Apply to Ticket Agents, Tourist Agent, 
| 1196 Broadway, New York, or George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
September 27, in charge of a Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Tourist Agent, and will cover 


a period of six days. An experienced 


chaperon, whose especial charge will be | 
| S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


unescorted ladies, will accompany the 


3ost $2.00 ar. i up. 


ROCHESTER RADIAT 
y Parnace 8t., paren G8 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’ 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


Convenient, 


There will be a display of 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS 


during the time of the 


CONFERENCE 


at Asbury Park, in the room adjoining the assem- 


bly room, in the Beach Auditorium. 


Subscriptions will be received for FRIENDS 


INTELLIGENCER, Scattered Seeds, and Young 


Friends Review. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 





FRIE NDS’ 


There’s a righ. 


chimney for every 


lamp, and my 


name is on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, t 
tell you what number to get for your lany 


MAcsBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


Clothes for Wee Ones. 


There is no good reason why a mother 
should go to the trouble of making clothes 
for her little ones ; we can supply every 
need—and at a substantial money-saving. 
Of special interest are the following : 
CHILDREN'S OVERALLS—of dark blue 

chambray gingham ; stitched in red; 

with straps over shoulders and pockets 

—50 cents. 

CHILDREN'S ROMPERS—of gingham, 
with full back and yoke front ; long 
sleeves, high neck and pocket; collar 
and belt edged with white ; 2 to 4 years 
—75c and 8s5c. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES—of gingham, 
in pink and blue stripes and plaids; long- 
waisted. Some tucked back and front ; 
neck and sleeves trimmed with em- 
broidery. Others are in blouse effect, 
trimmed with three rows of embroidery 
down the front ; neck and sleeves fin- 
ished with embroidery ruffle; 2 to 4 
years ; regular $1.50 value —now 75c. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES of white lawn ; 
long-waisted effect; all-over tucking 
back and front; neck trimmed with 
hemstitched ruffle ; deep hem on skirt ; 
2 to 4 years—75 cents. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES—of white lawn; 
long-waisted effect ; square yoke back 
front of hemstitched tucking edged with 
hemstitched ruffle and fancy briar-stitch- 
ing ; skirt and belt finished with three 
rows of hemstitching ; neck and sleeves 
finished with Valenciennes lace ruffle ; 
2 to 4 years; regularly $1.75—now 
$1.25. 

CHILDREN’S RUSSIAN BLOUSES— 
box-plaited back and full front, with 
turnover collar and belt edged with 
white ; 2 to 4 years—$1.25. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention Fritnvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adzertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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THAT BABY. 


Ir ain't no trouble now to find 
The things that used to be 
A-scattered ‘round about the house, 
Or hid away from me. 


The paper allus right to hand, 
The tidy’s on the chair, 

My hat don't leave the front hall peg 
‘Most ‘fore | hang it there. 


An’ everything is orderly, 
An’ just the way it's put, 
Without a raft 'o cu’r'us truck 

A kicken’ under foot. 


But when I look around the room 
An’ see the chairs jus’ so, 

An’ all the things a settin’ in 
The place they ought to go, 


I'd give the rest o' this ol’ life 
If I could only see 
That baby strewin’ things around 
The way they used to be. 
— [Portland Oregonian. } 


‘« THE two sides of a person’s face are 
never alike. The eyes are out of line in 
two cases out of five, and one eye is 
stronger than the other in seven persons 
out of ten. The right ear is also, as a 
rule, higher than the left. Only one per- 
son in fifteen has perfect eyes, the largest 
percentage of defects prevailing among 
fair-haired people. Short sight is common 
in town rather than among country folk, 
and of all the people the Germans have 
the largest proportion of short-sighted 


persons. 


THE tough old owner of a fishing smack 
in Grimsby presented himself at the insur- 
ance office and was naturally asked his 
age. His reply was, ‘‘ Ninety-four."’ 
‘*Why, my good man, we cannot insure 
you,’’ said the company. ‘‘ Why not?’’ 
he demanded. ‘‘ Why, you are ninety- 
four years of age.’’’ ‘* What of that?’’ 
the old man cried; ‘‘ look at statistics, 
and they will tell you that fewer men die 
at ninety-four than at any other age.”’ 
[London Business Illustrated. } 


THE other evening at dinner the face of 
four-year-old Edith was lighted up with 
unusual beauty, and her dark eyes had a 
dreamy, far-away look that prompted her 
mother to ask, ‘* What are you thinking 
about, darling?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ replied the 
little miss, ‘‘ 1 was just wondering whether 
you chewed your puddin’ or swallowed it 
whole.’’—[Christian Register. ] 


CHILDREN’S views of many common 
phenomena are often very entertaining. 
A little girl, five years old, asked what 
happened to the sun after it set, promptly 
replied : ‘‘ It rolls itself up in a little ball, 
like a hedgehog. And that's the moon."’ 
—([London Express ] 


THE recent death of Chief Rabbi Jacob 
Joseph in New York City called attention 
to the vast population of Russian Jews 
who have lately made their homes in 
American cities. There are said to be 
over 360,000 of these people in New 
York City alone. 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


* 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “ British Friend.’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By ag Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
jo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. igth and po he SGT GREET D8, BUT Sts., Phila. 


eeessesessessescssesccen, 


Before Leaving for the POCONOS 


Get a Copy of 


The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully Mlustrated Guide-Bovok, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 
Delaware. It will double the —_— 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENT. 


For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
29-31 North Seventh St. 


SFFFSSTFFSFSSFFFFSSSSISSTSS 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,.* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


No 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPSRTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, ‘rocents, Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


_. .N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Exsgcuvror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnesr, anp Receiver. 
Financtar AGent Por InpIvipUALs OR CORPORATIONS. 
interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


TrustTse, 


. F. Balderston’s Son, | 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER or 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 

Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific | 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 


From Missouri River 

$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 

$20.00, Butte and Helena. 

$22.50, Spokane. 

$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los, Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 


Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
médiate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
a. me Special attention given to ser- 


ES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND), Business Evrion, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
With Faianvs’ IwrecosGancer $2.50; with Scare 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY | 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGaGes. 
DgPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


A SUGGESTION to prevent the slipping ot 
rugs on polished floors is worth passing 
on, as this is often a source not only of 
annoyance but of positive danger by 
causing falls. A man who sells rugs at 
one of the large shops in New York says 
that if a rug is thoroughly wet on the 
wrong side and put face downward till dry, 
it will not slip. The explanation is, that 
the wetting moistens usefully the slightly 
gummy substance with which the wrong 
side of the rug is dressed, and which, be- 
coming too dry, causes it to slip. Obvi- 
ously this suggestion is only of value in 
case of rugs that have a wrong side.— 
[Harper's Bazar. ] 


Ir other sandwich fillings fail, try one 
of dried or candied fruits. A recipe to 
fill fifteen sandwiches calls for a quarter of 
a pound of candied cherries, a quar'er of 
a pound of seeded raisins, and a quarter 
of a pound of dates chopped very fine. 
Mix, add a quarter of a pound of grated 
cocoanut, and moisten with the juice of 
half an orange and a quarter of a cupful 
of grape juice. Cut thin slices of white 
sandwich bread into fancy shapes, butter, 
and spread the filling between.—[ Har- 
per’s Bazar.] 


‘*Dip any of the inhabitants escape 
with his life?’’ inquired the man who 
wants harrowing details. 

‘*] didn’t stop to ascertain,’’ answered 
the man who is harrowingly exact. ‘It 
struck me that if anybody escaped with- 
out his life there wasn't much use in his 
escaping anyhow.’’—[Washington Star. ] 

*Twas Catherine Mary once, we guess, 

Though now ‘tis Kathryn Mae. 

Styll, thys ys no one’s busyness, 

If she lykes yt that way. 
—[Philadelphia Press. | 

A ScoTcHMAN asked an Irishman, 
‘* Why are farthings coined in England ?”’ 
Pat's answer was: ‘‘ To give Scotchmen 
an opportunity of subscribing to charita- 
ble institutions.” 


THERE was a young girl from Racine 
Who planted a Boston baked bine ; 
Said she, with a frown, 
‘* Baked beans are brown, 
But this one is coming up grine.”’ 
—([Chicago News. ] 
Tuts whole matter of speed on the public 
highways involves so much that affects the 
whole community, offenders as well as 
victims, that legislation which can a 
will be enforced in restraint of th 
abuse their privileges is a 
of the moment. Th 
the inebriates i 
be some method 
over-exhilarated b ove of fast going 
shall be equally protected from himself, 
even if the public has no right to be con- 
served.—[Harper’s Weekly. ] 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), . . ‘ 
CAPITAL (paid in), 

SURPLUS i 

| UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


; | Interest allowed on Deposits. State 
» in » and conveyancing done. Lians made op 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered {or 
Administrators and others. ‘Ihe Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Poxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOUN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres.& / rea 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Office, 
DIRECTORS 
. Borron Winreany, 
arren G. Gaireitu, 
Epwarp G. McCoi.iy, 
Acrrep I. Pris, 
Georce M. Wacnex, 
Frank W. Paut, 


42.34 ay 


Nicnotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
oserpH R. Ruwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R. Grit, ° 

Cuas. S. Hixcuman, 


Epwakp S. Sayres, Focar Dup.ey F airs, 
Joun H, Craven, 


Horace B, Parson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., ctc. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


. TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Use 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 1o Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Scientific Bread 
Machine 


52nd & Media Sts., Phila 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California! 


Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
Laguna DeTache Rancroin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particu!ars write 

E,W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chic go 

Nares & Saunders, Managers 


wevevwvvevrvwvsy wvvrvrrvrrYYYeYy 


Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 


PENN [PIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Save, save, 
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mn Kt RRR AAA AREA REREAARODOSE 


Ramee ABASEARARAABARADERO* 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





